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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Vice   Consul    Clias.   H.   Heisler,   Cape   Town. 

The  present  general  trade  situation  in  British  South  Africa  is 
necessarily  abnormal,  as  a  result  of  -war  conditions,  and  can  not  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  criterion  of  what  will  follow  the  declaration  of 
peace.  The  market  for  American  products  is  large  and  on  the  in- 
crease, and  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion;  but  with  the  ex- 
isting circumscribed  shipping  facilities,  the  tonnage  is  extremely  re- 
stricted. Until  more  bottoms  are  available  and  the  certainty  of 
reasonably  prompt  deliveries  assured,  there  will  exist  a  handicap 
that  must  retard  development.  At  this  time,  however,  the  general 
trade  situation  in  South  Africa  was  never  more  prosperous,  and  the 
future  outlook  is  promising.  Financially  and  commercially,  it  is 
probable  that  South  Africa  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  war  less  than 
any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Examination  of  the  trade  statistics  for  1917  discloses  a  decrease  in 
imports  of  over  $13,000,000  in  comparison  with  1916,  while  a  notable 
increase  of  more  than  $22,000,000  is  shown  in  the  value  of  the  1917 
exports  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

General  Trade  Statistics. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  form  any  accurate  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  trade  of  the  Union  from  a  comparison  of  the  values  of  the 
imports  and  exports  with  the  figures  for  preceding  years.  The  tre- 
mendous rise  in  prices  and  the  fact  that  both  imports  and  exports 
have  been  considerably  affected  by  the  shortage  of  freight  make  a 
comparison  of  values  with  former  years  merely  a  matter  of  interest, 
and  quite  unreliable  as  a  guide  to  the  state  of  trade  conditions  within 
the  country.  Probably  the  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  is  due 
entirely  to  the  rise  in  prices,  while  for  the  same  reason  the  actual 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  commodities  imported  is  much  greater 
than  is  represented  by  the  decrease  in  value. 

The  value  of  the  imports  (including  specie  and  public  stores)  into 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  $186. 706,000  in  1917,  as  compared 
with  $200,427,000  in  1916.  Imports  of  ordinary  merchandise  were 
valued  at  $188,621,000  and  $169,115,000  in  19i6  and  in  1917,  re- 
spectively. Of  these  totals  the  British  Empire  supplied  $132,450,000 
in  1916  and  $114,666,000  in  1917,  and  the  United  States  $30,310,000 
and  $29,565,000  for  the  same  years. 

Exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (including  reexports 
and  specie)  increased  from  $116,535,000  in  1916  to  $139,414,000  in 
1917.  The  exports  of  South  African  produce  were  valued  at  $104,- 
237,000  in  1916  and  $125,516,000  in  1917.    The  British  Empire  re- 
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ceived  $8G,32G,000  worth  of  this  amount  in  191C  and  $78,308,^00  in 
1917,  and  the  United  States  $15,437,000  and  $27,254,000  in  1916  and 
1917,  respectively. 

Imports  and  Exports  by  Countries. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  (not  including  Govern- 
ment .stores)  into,  and  the  exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
during  L916  and  1(-'17  are  shown  by  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion in  the  following  table: 


Countries. 


British  Empire 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

British  East  Africa 

British  West  Africa 

Canada 

Ceylon 

India 

Mauritius 

New  Zealand 

Rhodesia 

South  West  Africa 

Straits  Settlements 

West  Indies  (British) 

Zanzibar 

Foreign  countries 

United  States 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Cuba 

China 

Japan 

Siam 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Madagascar 

Germany 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Italy 

Norway 

1'ortugal 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Portuguese  West  Africa 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkish  Empire 


Imports  from- 


1916 


S132 

110 

6 


450, 3 IK 
686,800 
330,956 

51,682 
430,432 
217,542 
829, 174 
083,799 
112,698 

58,203 
604,475 
308,604 

64,470 
193,613 
241,388 
171,630 
564,703 
812,068 
533,929 
350,357 
129,094 
623,90!) 
632,212 
297,294 
138,613 
427,030 
463.919 
181,846 
177,038 
123,492 
579,717 
985,802 
382, 300 
311,510 
259, 380 
764,644 

22, 279 
337,472 

140,297 
361,834 
S77, 973 

95,797 


1917 


$114,665,977 

88,718,242 

6,155,412 

241,028 

5.421 

4,652,437 

994, 771 

10,372,205 

160,813 

11,300 

2.118.670 

242, 274 

131,775 

249, 763 

371.703 

54,448,704 

30,310,139 

396,279 

2,584,423 

1,751,702 

125,200 

346,602 

3,557,402 

286, 257 

55, 736 

165, 101 

2,157,431 

96,026 

29,948 

31,924 

1,738,172 

1,203,588 

1,045,621 

1,072,450 

230,619 

1,251,444 

57,819 

64,199 

183,277 

4,002,190 

1,416,506 

49, 137 


Exports  tr 


$86,326,419 

76, 522, 759 

1,327,192 

246,916 

(») 

62,179 

241,733 

119,730 

407,929 

225,626 

2,953,994 

(») 
1,156,986 
(«) 
(") 
17,910, 3?5 
15,436,592 
139,250 


81,400 


847,053 
106,6.54 


243 

19, 685 
180 


751,147 
98, 143 

169.262 


$78,308,356 

67,024,913 

664,924 

258, 193 

144,185 
182, 814 
200,958 
697, 969 
113,833 
3,188,064 

w 

1,3.56,537 

w 

44,019,975 

27,254,361 

29,544 


13,830,773 


795,075 
229, 130 


3,800 


4,287 

1,131,782 

102,844 


olncluded  in  exports  to  oilier  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  such  exports  amounting  to  S2, 294,613  in  1916 
and  12,544,158  in  1917. 

Leading  Articles  of  Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  im- 
ported into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1  i >  1  < >  and  L917: 


Articles. 

1916 

1917 

Articles. 

1916 

1917 

$369, 567 

331,764 

14,025,720 

1,693,533 

123,430 

3,355,579 

103,243 

195,546 

$270, 9S1 

315,992 

11,045,901 

1,253,732 

80,930 

4,362,978 

197,098 

213,858 

$190,855 

481,501 
227,475 
441,241 
208,919 
225,903 
367,854 

8121,998 

265, 3.85 

566,295 

Cement 

105,389 

( !oal ,  coke,  and  patent  fuel . 

409,954 

Bags',  not  leather 

82,805 

299,937 

Bioscope  films 

370, 243 

BRITISH  SOUTH   AFRICA, 


Articles. 


Corks  and  bungs 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Piece  goods 

Shawls 

Underclothing 

"Waste 

Other 

Drugs,    chemieals,    and 

apothecary  ware 

Dyestuffs    and    tanning 

substances 

Earthen  and  china  ware. . 

Electrical  fittings 

Electrical  material,  cable, 

and  wire 

Enameled  ware 

Felt 

Food  and  drink,  articles 
of: 

Baking  powder 

Biscuits 

Butter  and  substitutes 

Cheese 

Chicory  and  substi- 
tutes  

Cocoa  and  chocolate, 
unsweetened 

Coffee 

Confectionery,  jams, 
etc 

Corn,  flour,  and  grain 

Extracts  and  essences 

Farinaceous  prepara- 
tions  

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Lard  and  substitutes. 

Meats,  fresh  and  pre- 
served  

Milk,  condensed 

Oils,  salad 

Pickles  and  sauces. . . 

Rice 

Spices 

Spirits,  potable 

Sugar 

Sugar  products 

Tea 

Vegetables  prepared. . 

Wine 

Footwear,  not  leather 

Furniture,  etc 

Glass  and  glassware 

•Olycerin 

Haberdashery  and  mil- 
linery   

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  and  caps 

Hides  and  skins 

Hose,  conveying 

Implements^  agricultural 

and  dairy 

India  rubber,   including 

tires 

Instruments,  musical 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures: 

Bar,  bolt,  and  rod 

Girders,  beams,  and 
joists 

Hoop 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Plate  and  sheet 

Jewelry 

Jute  arid  hessian 

Lamps  and  lampware 

Lead 

Leather  and  leather  goods: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Unmanufactured 

Other 


1916 


$151,908 

2,343,318 
14,001,036 

252,951 
5,999,494 

960,696 
2,498,092 

5,664,981 

131,508 

952, 092 

1,450,528 

1,155,020 

380, 020 

88, 419 


243, 175 
167, 174 
440, 764 
468,011 

203,318 

193,994 
2, 680, 303 

1,529,030 

8,465,287 

253,613 

495, 907 

1,046,166 

602,532 

269,906 

1. 126, 707 

1, 649, 724 

412, 859 

248,011 

1, 852, 243 

164, 503 

2,188,938 

245, 495 

181,137 

1,420,444 

146, 852 

305,923 

246, 746 

2,519,845 

1,651,180 

1,826,393 

5,971,430 

5,921,338 

1,664,932 

336,670 

401,311 

2,173,467 

2,531,286 
422, 967 


2, 279,  722 

135,046 
110,362 
1,008,529 
2,268,611 
539, 977 
190, 232 
321,311 
213,121 

7,334,497 
584,908 
397,584 


$193, 813 
3,305 


15, 462 
353 
4,928 
1,005 
2,466 

4,869 

137 

767 

1,006 

261 
218 
130 


409 

29 

Id 

Ml 


105 

2, 780 

488 

6,468 

163 

408 
878 
394 
123 

497 

2,077 
399 
165 

1,997 
257 

2,102 
821 
141 

1,752 
51 
227 
137 

1,596 
973 

1,909 

4,522 

4,923 

1,151 

267 

288 

2,173 

2, 805 

400 


2,244 

61 
138 

957 
353 
521 
490 
154 
140 

4,389 
546 
329 


775 
243 
421 
451 
816 
237 
400 
886 

530 
927 

y-ii 


Articles. 


Linen  manufactures 

Machinery  (except  loco- 
motives): 

Agricultural 

Bands  and  belting.. . 

Electrical 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Packing,  engine 

Pumps 

Windmills 

Manures  and  fert  ilizers . . . 

Nitrates 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils: 

Mineral — 

Lubricating 

Motor  spirits. 

Paraffin  (kerosene) 
Vegetable — 

Coconut 

Cot  tonseed 

Linseed 

Palm 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper 

Perfumery 

Photographic  materials. . . 
Plate,  silver,  and  plated 

ware 

Fruiter's  and  bookbind- 
er's material 

Quicksilver 

Saddlers'  and   shoemak- 
ers' material 

Seeds 

Sheep  and  cattle  dip 

Silk  manufactures 

Soap 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery  and  books 

Sulphur 

Surgical  and  dental  appli- 
ances   

Tallow  and  grease 

Tar,  etc 

Tin  and  tinware 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manu- 
factured   

Tobacconists'  wares 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Tramway  material 

Vehicles: 

Bicycles  and  tricycles. 
Motor  cycles  and  parts 
Motor  cars  and  parts. . 

Motor  trucks 

Wax, paraffin  and  stearin. 

Wood  and  tim  ber 

Woolen  manufactures: 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Cloth  and  piece  goods. 
Hosiery   and   under- 
clothing  

Shawls 

Zinc  and  zinc-ware 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Imported  from  Southern 
and  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Total  merchandise. 


1916 


$190,616 


350 

864 

878 

1,178 

3,549 

273 

398 

272 

616 

1,356 

1,222 


926 
1,760 
1,225; 

165 
105 
323 
431 
1,303 
3,629 
527 
292 

491 

3S1 
192 

315 
1 

402 
983 
461 
316 
4,220 
352 

331 
337 
163 
350 

652 

316 

805 

66 

569 

791 

3,744 

150 

1,579 

4,87 

1,448 
2, 223 

492 
242 

1,898 
9,060 


188, 621 

Imports  of  Government 

stores 7,984 

Specie 3,820 


Grand  total ;200, 426, 712 


$142, 166 


325, 744 

888,696 

731,318 

903,972 

3,461,211 

236, 473 

232, 332 

210,457 

219,718 

1,829,357 

1,093,970 


1,110,326 
2,661,328 
1,485,383 

145,  285 
90,833 
254, 631 
125,546 
951, 177 
3,094,355 
676,949 
295,353 

329,710 

323,948 
188,664 

315,617 
132, 248 
325,462 

1,034,738 
358, 627 
301,665 

3, 469, 206 
353,656 

255, 447 

64,662 

169,  486 

319, 788 

522,030 

289, 582 

537, 636 

45,910 

338,631 

664, 102 

3, 077, 852 

7,400 

1,950,936 

4,384,196 

1,911,542 
2,090,532 

292,297 

249,063 

1,192,030 

10,  843, 764 


166,996,011 


2,118,609 


109,114,680 


8,396,465 
9, 194, 4S3 


186,705,628 
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Imports  by  Countries  of  Origin. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the 
Union  in  L917  arc  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Apparel  and  slops 

United  Kingdom 

United  States  

India 

Japan 

Arms  and  ammunition , 

I'niicil  Kingdom 

United  States 

Bags,  not  leat  her 

I'niled  Kingdom 

India 

United  States 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers 

United  K  ingdom 

United  States 

Switzerland 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Piece  goods 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

United  States 

Switzerland 

Rugs  and  blankets 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Japan 

United  States 

Hosiery  and  underwear 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Earthenware  and  china 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States 

Electrical  material 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of: 

Coffee 

Brazil 

Costa  Rica 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Confectionery,  jams,  etc 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland ■ 

United  States 

Corn,  grain,  and  flour 

Australia 

Canada 

Bntina 

t  mted  Slates 

United  Kingdom 

Portuguese  Bast  Africa 

India 

Fish,  dried,  cured,  and  preserved. 

United  Kingdom 

Norway 

Canada 

Portugal 

United  States. 


Meat,  fresh,  frozen,  cured,  etc. 
l  States 

I'll'!'  

Denmark 

Milk,  condensed 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Switzerland 

Rice 

India 

Siam 


Value. 


$11,045,904 
10,524,  168 

214,325 

162, 132 

66,91 1 

1,253,732 

1,061,267 

186,088 
4,362,978 

451,509 
3,898,052 

S  ^72 

1, 3891529 

3,175,187 

1,040,102 

158,653 

15, 462, 880 

14,141,585 

191,974 

633,545 

85,222 

3,305.882 

1,457,833 

861,911 

542, 673 

89,383 

4, 828, 154 

3,745,401 

736, 505 

359, 177 

7,815,599 

3,967,667 

472,561 

767, 637 

649, 722 

98,337 

2.078 

1,267,650 

740, 146 

343, 283 

117,803 

2,780,061 

2,566,563 

4,638 

24, 780 

2,093 

19 

488,047 

227,056 

129,030 

60,597 

6, 468, 128 

4,814,463 

296,730 

149,060 

90,517 

167,889 

152,324 

743,338 

878,593 

179,155 

121,969 
365, 129 

227, 124 
44,426 

26, 878 
2,077,917 

13,923 

11,889 

1,997,105 

1,622,969 

278,880 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Food  and  drink,  articles  of— cont'd. 
Rice— continued. 

•  'hina 

United  Kingdom 

I'niled  States 

Spiril  .  potable 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Netherlands 

Tea 

Ceylon 

India , 

1 '  oited  Kingdom 

China 

Furniture,  carpets,  etc 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

India , 

Canada , 

Cdass  and  glassware 

United  Kingdom , 

United  States 

Sweden 

Japan 

Glycerin 

United  Kingdom 

Australia... 

United  States 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

United  Kingdom 

S  wi  t  zerland . 

France 

United  States 

Italy 

Japan 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Sweden 

Oilman's  stores 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

France 

Paints,  colors,  and  painter's  goods. .. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Paper 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Canada 

United  States 

Norway 

Silk:  Piece  goods,  hosiery,  etc 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

China 

France 

India 

Swit  zerland 

United  States 

aery  and  books 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Cuba 

Nethi  rlands 

Hats  and  c;ips 

United  Kingdom 

India 

Japan  

United  states 

Implements,  agricultural 

United  states 

I'niled  Kingdom 

[a 

Sweden 


Value. 


S41,511 

1,197 

380 

2, 102, 231 

1,689,736 

316,590 

72,623 

1,752,543 

834,011 

901, 519 

2,954 

4,083 

1,596,314 

1,007,502 

252, 216 

158, 79 1 

84,925 

973, 738 

558, 15S 

127,089 

80, 721 

129,415 

1,909,653 

1,769,502 

79,037 

19,991 

4,522,614 

3,059,875 

640,188 

328,542 

186,420 

96, 560 

147,976 

4, 923.06S 

2, 875, 556 

1,436,900 

400,513 

103,846 

1,093,970 

715,030 

325, 763 

11,193 

951,177 

677,670 

225,864 

3,094,354 

1,231,619 

641,828 

408,173 

I  I'd,  079 
1,034,783 
375,470 
299,859 
SO,  365 
91,914 
72,944 
50,796 

2,748,974 

501,  115 

522, 039 

190,  102 

82,137 

i; 046, 530 
17,451 
32,311 

2,173,802 

1,032,282 

378, 054 

415,794 

250, 201 
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Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


India  rubber  goods  and  gutta-percha 

United  Kingdom 

United  Slates 

Italy 

iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Bars  bolts,  and  rods 

TTni1  cd  Kingdom 

Sweden 

United  Slates 

Canada 

Galvanized  and  corrugated 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Galvanized,  not  corrugated 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

I'i]>es  and  piping 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Germany 

Tlate,  tinned 

I i ni ted  Kingdom 

United  States 

Leather,  unmanufactured 

Australia 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Machinery: 

Alining 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Nitrates 

Chile 

United  Kingdom 


Value. 


$2, 940,  938 
1.565.553 

73s,  94-1 
281, 6S3 

2,244,040 
1,507,997 
298,720 
238, 663 
197, 813 
876,510 

69, 075 
793,478 
103,329 

13,826 
14,r>,  52,5 
957,421 
481,389 
358, 101 
113,029 
3,494 
62-3,471 
219,406 
404,065 
546,926 
287,561 
170,055 

77, 587 

3,681,390 
2,461,709 
1,  L88,628 
5,140,925 
3,060,907 
1,819,278 
2,087,767 
1,751,638 
16,935 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Oils,  mineral 

United  States 

Dutch  East  indies 

United  Kingdom 

Oils,  vegetable 

United  Kingdom 

British  West  Africa 

China 

India 

Nigeria 

Mauritius 

United  States 

Vehicles 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Wood  and  timber 

Sweden 

United  Slates 

Norway 

Russia 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Woolen  manufactures: 

Blankets  and  rugs 

United  Kingdom... 

France 

United  States 

Cloth  and  piece  goods.. 

United  Kingdom... 

United  Slates 

Hosiery  and  underwear 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States 

Zinc  and  zincwares 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 


Value. 


$5,509, 

4,183, 

1,094, 

72, 

1 ,  270, 

440, 

82, 

288, 

120, 

24, 

180, 

5, 178, 

3,022, 

836, 

1,271, 

4,384, 

2,324, 

680, 

554, 

50, 

368, 

63, 

1,911, 

1,736, 

109, 

3, 

2,090, 

2,068, 

7, 

292, 

283, 

5, 

1,192, 

1,079, 

12, 


553 
871 
977 
657 
161 
500 
297 
847 
442 
786 
702 
090 
983 
700 
104 
217 
196 
231 
230 
046 
285 
058 
308 

542 
893 
993 
489 
531 
623 
611 
297 
157 
183 
030 
818 
312 


Imports  of  Government  Stores. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  1916  and  1917  is 


given  below : 


Articles. 


Apparel  and  slops 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement 

Electrical  cable  and  wire 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of.. 

1'aper.  printing 

Railway  supplies: 

Locomotives 

Bails 

Belling  slock 


$100, 
325, 
120, 
106, 
148, 
167, 

485, 
443, 

2,264, 


$05 
080 
20 
117 
393 
147 

1,491 

15 
302, 


Articles. 


Railwav  supplies— cont'd. 

Tie's 

Other  articles 

Telegraph  and  telephone  ma- 

terial 

Tin,  bar,  block,  and  ingot.. 
Uniforms  and  appointments 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1917 


$705,117 
105,385 

127,945 

159,290 

344,699 

2,377,970 


$249, 525 
116,523 

169,466 
103,121 

835,588 
3, 621, 513 


7,984,384  I  S,  396,  465 


No  Discrimination  Against  American  Goods. 

Since  the  United  States  became  a  belligerent  in  the  present  Avar, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  discriminate  against  American 
goods.  In  certain  quarters  there  is  some  inclination  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  British  goods,  which  can  readily  be  understood;  yet  to-day 
America  is  one  of  the  most  favored  nations,  and  all  manufactured 
products  from  the  United  States  are  very  favorably  considered. 
Practically  every  importer  of  any  pretensions  handles  American 
products,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future,  as  far  as  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can goods  in  this  country  is  concerned,  is  exceptionally  bright. 

The  question  of  tariff  adjustment  by  the  local  Government  has 
often  been  discussed  in  a  more  or  less  general  way,  and  reasonable 
points  have  been  advanced  for  both  sides  on  the  subject.    While  no 
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action  has  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter,  the  present  outlook  indicates 
that  there  will  be  no  discrimination  against  the  United  States  other 
than  that  already  in  practice,  which  equally  concerns  all  countries 
outside  of  the  British  Empire.  This  tariff  difference  has  been  in 
practice  for  a  good  many  years  and  consists  of  the  duty  on  imports 
being  3  per  cent  lower  on  all  British  goods. 

Export  Trade  by  Articles. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  (in- 
cluding reexports)  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1916  and 
1917  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Aloes pounds . 

Animals,  living 

Apparel  and  slops 

Argols pounds . 

Asbestos,  raw do. . . 

Bags number. 

Bark,  wattle hundredweight. 

Bioscopes  and  films 

Blasting  compounds pounds. 

Buchu  leaves do. . . 

Coal short  tons. 

Copper  ore  and  regulus long  tons. 

Cotton  manufactures 

Diamonds,  rough carat. 

Feathers,  ostrich pounds. 

Fodder  and  forage hundredweight . 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of: 

Ale  and  beer gallons. 

Butter  and  substitutes pounds. 

Coffee do... 

Confectionery  and  jams do. . . 

Corn,  graiu,  "flour,  etc. — 

Flour,  wheat do. . . 

Kafllr  corn hundredweight . 

Maize do . . . 

Maize  meal do. . . 

Oats do... 

Eggs number. 

Fish,  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved.. pounds. 

Fruit- 
Dried  and  preserved do. . . 

Fresh 

Meats- 
Fresh  and  frozen pounds. 

Preserved  and  cured do. . . 

Spirits,  potable gallons. 

Sugar pounds. 

Sugar  products do. . . 

Vegetables 

Wine gallons. 

Hair,  Angora pounds. 

Hardware 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle pounds . 

Goat do. . . 

Sheep do. . . 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Manures hundredweight. 

Metal,  old 

Oil,  whale gallons . 

Soap pounds . 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates tons. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Wool: 

Scoured hundredweight. 

Unwashed do. . . 

Washed do... 

Parcel-post  shipments 

Exports  to  Rhodesia 

All  other  articles 


1&1G 


Quantity. 


986,939 


Total. 


Specie. 


Grand  total. 


508,858 
8,980,497 

850,900 
1,151,410 


12,816,069 
130, 794 
565,663 

21,316 


2,291,0.56 
452,080 
113,804 

302,419 
1,084,737 
1,074,580 
2,164,526 

9,618,581 
60,958 

3,492,060 
102, 645 
59,236 

7,145,321 

4,909,202 

1,400,958 


17,749,873 

631,663 

765,805 

3,550,673 

8,597,165 


186,242 
17,382,309 


19,629,784 
8,513,363 
30,413,829 


48,087 


987,538 
973,533 

2,557 

1,289,708 

102,973 

1,259,047 

2,032 


Value. 


$45 
142 
380 
79 
334 
110 

1,252 
183 

2,575 
105 

1,568 

4,770 

692 

25,695 

2,366 
146 

310 
579 
150 
245 

319 

6S 

4,269 

169 
97 

177 

785 

133 
325 

1,734 

150 
892 
209 
140 
195 
209 
5,429 
374 

3,982 
2,018 
5,276 

327 
89 

172 

322 

98 

1,162 

585 

4,884 
27,175 
66 
372 
7,560 
4,106 


115,624 
910 


116,534,586 


Quantity. 
752, 638 


656,952 

12,138,276 

692,114 

935,526 


11,023,623 

124,110 

539,462 

16, 701 


2,403,626 
219,048 
102,826 

130,221 
3,016,157 

839,439 
2,674,301 

16,244,024 

9,457 

4,687,022 

940, 722 

350, 165 

5,910,778 

6,303,946 

2,631,517 


47,253,956 

494,819 

147,305 

4,145,025 

433, 193 


346,676 
3,690,828 


17,380,897 
4,504,586 
24,951,345 


54,314 


212, 659 
1,382,228 

2,690 
997,612 

119,358 

1,057,098 

113 


Value. 


$33,749 

202,296 

435,912 

38,095 

421,088 

99,322 

1,098,418 

279,396 

2, 558, 153 

98, 079 

1,569,154 

4,847,443 

1,164,534 

29,671,080 

851,730 

202,885 

126,349 
967, 791 
136,034 
342,709 

618,002 

16, 138 

7,396,399 

1,982,397 

739,435 

188,815 

1,045,290 

239,728 
120, 903 

5,0S0,081 
126,402 
334,722 
301,801 
13,743 
298,040 
252,664 

1,365,715 
398, 500 

4,080,439 
1,790, 8S3 
6,972,G63 

372,905 

160,979 
43,112 
79, 859 

148,740 
1,375,969 

489,482 

8,782,165 

33,953,887 

2,704 

465,355 

7,721,591 
6,560,721 


13S, 667, 506 
746,059 


139,413,565 
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Ship's  stores,  which  have  been  excluded  from  the  exports,  amounted 
to  $10,402,908  in  191G  and  $14,499,128  in  1917. 

Principal  Exports  Showing  Countries  of  Destination. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  countries  of  destination  of 
the  chief  exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1917 : 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


Angora  hair 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Asbestos 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Japan 

Blast  ing  compounds 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Coal 

Aden 

Ceylon 

Mauritius 

Argentina 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Copper  ore  and  regulus 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Diamonds 

United  Kingdom 

Food  and  drink: 

Ale.  beer,  and  stout 

South  West  Africa 

British  East  Africa 

Butter,  and  substitutes  for 

United  Kingdom 

South  West  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Fish,  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved. 

United  Kingdom 

South  West  Africa 

France 

United  States 

Fruit,  fresh 

United  Kingdom 

South  West  Africa 

United  States 

'  Maize 

United  Kingdom 

Meats,  fresh  and  frozen 

Egypt 

France 

United  Kingdom 


Value. 


,365,715  [ 
728, 1(16 
637,365 

421.  IKS 

197,876  ' 
163,519 
35,097  ! 
,558,153  i 
,246,342  i 
266,762 
,569,154  ; 
197,575  ' 
179,029  I 
129,785  t 
15,183  ' 
83,003 
,847,443 
,753,802 
93,641 
,671,080 
,671,080 

126, 349 

58,588 

24,347 

967, 791 

885,640 

10,648 

52,082 

,045,290 

455,480 

8,823 

353,464 

5, 567 

120,903 

.54, 777 

33,404 

1,878 

,396,399 

,537,851 

,080, 0S1 

,318,736 

126,865 

634, 100 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


Food  and  drink— Continued. 
Spirits,  (brandy,  rum.  etc.) 

United  Kingdom 

South  West  Africa 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Sugar 

South  West  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

Hides  and  skins 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Whale  oil 

United  Kingdom 

Feathers,  ostrich 

Unit  ed  Kingdom 

United  States 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates 

Straits  Settlements 

United  Kingdom 

Tobacco 

South  West  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Wattle  bark 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Wines 

South  West  Africa 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom 

Wool: 

Scoured 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Japan 

Unwashed 

United  Kingdom 

Unit  ed  States 

Japan 


Value. 


$334, 
21, 

176, 

27, 

22, 

301, 

248, 

6, 

12,  876, 

8,819, 

3,908, 

79, 

79, 

sa, 

382, 

443, 

1,375, 

1,362, 

13, 

489, 

264, 

17, 

1,098, 
639, 
69, 
252, 
89, 
51, 
6, 

8, 782, 

581, 

7,308, 

806, 

33,953, 

6,402, 

14,598, 

12,879, 


722 
.539 
561 
476 
371 
801 
230 
998 
827 
161 
213 
859 
733 
730 
205 
022 
969 
lit 
845 
182 
ill  7 
704 
88 
418 
901 
425 
664 
383 
419 
346 

165 
174 
519 
014 
ss/ 
552 
896 

in ; 


Although  the  United  States  is  the  principal  market  for  South 
African  diamonds,  the  shipments  are  made  via  England,  and  con- 
sequently appear  in  the  official  statistics  as  exports  to  Great  Britain. 
Most  of  the  tin  exported  is  destined  for  the  United  States,  but  is 
sent  to  Singapore  to  be  smelted. 
Need  of  American-South  African  Steamship  Line. 

Despite  the  large  volume  of  imports  into  the  Union  from  the 
United  States  during  1917,  the  figures  would  have  shown  a  greater 
increase  had  not  shipping  difficulties  become  so  acute;  and  the  need 
of  a  better  and  more  frequent  steamship  service  has  impressed  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  expansion  of  American  trade  with  this 
country.  Sailings  from  American  ports  arc  irregular  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  American-South  African 
service,  under  the  flag  of  the  former  country,  might  materially  as- 
sist in  the  extension  of  American  foreign  trade. 

It  has  only  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  goods  have 
been  sent,  to   any  considerable   extent,   by   the   direct   route   from 
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America  to  South  Africa.  If,  after  the  war,  shipments  revert  to 
the  former  route  of  transportation — that  is,  via  England— exporters 
iu  the  I 'nil  i-d  States  will  find  themselves  seriously  embarrassed  in 
competing  with  the  products  of  tin-  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
present  advantage  may  prove  to  be  only  temporary. 

Lack  of  American  Banking  Facilities. 

Whereas  America's  trade  with  the  Union  has  increased  every 
year  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  trade  of  the  past  year  has 
been  exceptionally  good,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  will  un- 
doubtedly inaugurate  an  era  of  severe  trade  competition  in  South 
Africa.  The  increased  trade  which  the  United  States  has  es- 
tablished with  this  country  during  the  last  few  years  will  experi- 
ence a  downward  tendency  if  every  effort  is  not  made  by  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  America  to  maintain  it. 

One  method  which  is  believed  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
retaining  this  advantage  would  be  the  establishment  in  the  Union 
of  American  banking  facilities,  in  order  to  assist  both  American 
exporters  and  South  African  importers  of  American  products. 
Opportunities  would  thus  be  afforded  for  discounting  bills  at  possi- 
bly less  expense  than  through  the  channels  now  available,  credit 
could  be  extended  at  reasonable  rates,  and  protective  measures 
adopted  regarding  valuable  business  information.  At  the  present 
time  American  commission  houses  act  in  the  capacity  of  bankers, 
discounting  notes,  extending  credit,  etc.,  or  this  is  done  through 
London  banks.  For  performing  such  services  ajhigher  rate  of  com- 
mission is  demanded  than  is  believed  would  be  required  should  the 
services  of  an  American  bank  be  available.  The  present  methods 
allow  important  business  information  to  be  obtained,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  banks  now  conducting  business  here,  a  practice  which 
is  not  altogether  advantageous  to  American  exporters.  Maintaining 
adequate  banking  facilities  would  unquestionably  be  helpful  to 
American   trade. 

American  Goods  Arriving  Without  Documents. 

Importers  here  have,  in  many  cases,  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
clearing  goods  arriving  at  South  African  ports  on  vessels  sailing 
dire  t  f r<  i  New  York  or  other  eastern  ports  in  the  United  States, 
because  the  bills  of  lading  are  usually  sent  via  England.  This  dis- 
advantage may  be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  cargo  steamers 
sailing  directly  from  New  York  or  Boston  generally  complete  the 
voyage  in,  about  :'><»  days,  while  letters  sent  by  way  of  England  now 
from   tO  to  50  days. 

The  usual  practice  of  New  York-  forward  to  attach  the  bills 

of  killing  to  ::  drift  drawn  on  the  importer,  the  documents  then  being 
turned  over  to  a  New  York  bank  to  be  forwarded  to  its  South  African 
correspondent  for  collection.  The  New  York  bank  generally  sends 
these  documents  by  regular  mail  via  England.  As  matters  now 
id  documents  so  sent  can  not  be  expected  to  arrive  in  South 
Africa  until  15  or  20  days  after  the  goods  have  arrived  by  a  direct 
route.    Two  difficulties  arise  as  a  result  of  this  condition. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  the  ship's  agents  decline  to  surrender 
possession  of  the  goods  until  the  bill  of  lading  is  produced.     The 
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draft  with  bill  of  lading  attached  not  having  arrived,  immediate  pro- 
duction is  impossible.  This  difficulty,  as  far  as  delivery  of  the  goods 
by  the  ship  is  concerned,  may  be  overcome  by  executing  a  bond,  at  a 
moderate  cost,  on  behalf  of  the  importer  for  the  production  of  the 
bill  of  lading  within  a  reasonable  time,  thus  protecting  the  ship's 
agents. 

The  second  difficulty  is  more  serious.  The  invoice  is  usually  at- 
tached to  the  bill  of  lading  and  dispatched  therewith,  via  England,  a 
duplicate  invoice  being  sent  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  route  to  the 
importer.  Both  invoices,  therefore,  arrive  at  the  South  African 
port  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  goods.  In  the  absence  of  an 
invoice  containing  the  declaration  required  by  the  customs  regula- 
tions here,  the  authorities  assess  the  goods  according  to  their  judg- 
ment and  require  a  deposit  running  from  20  to  40  per  cent  above  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  pay  the  duty  had  a  certified 
invoice  been  available  in  the  first  instance.  Such  excess  is  only  re- 
funded some  three  months  after  the  filing  of  a  certified  invoice,  the 
proceedings  to  obtain  same  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
importer. 

Methods  for  Avoiding  Delay. 

If  exporters,  whose  goods  have  been  loaded  sufficiently  long  before 
the  sailing  of  the  cargo  boats  to  complete  the  ships'  documents,  will 
use  every  endeavor  to  have  them  mailed  on  the  same  vessel,  thus  caus- 
ing the  goods  and  the  certified  invoice  to  arrive  at  the  same  time,  the 
foregoing  hindrances  will  be  overcome. 

In  the  case  of  exporters  whose  goods  may  be  loaded  too  late  for  the 
completed  documents  to  be  sent  by  the  same  vessel  as  the  goods, 
duplicate  invoices,  properly  itemized  and  containing  the  required 
customs  declaration,  should  be  sent  without  fail  on  such  boat,  direct 
to  the  importer.  The  latter  can  then  clear  the  goods  upon  executing 
a  bond  to  the  shipping  company  for  the  subsequent  production  of  the 
bill  of  lading,  thus  protecting  the  company  against  the  claims  of  the 
bank,  which  shall  later  receive  the  original  bill  of  lading,  being  at 
the  same  time  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  depositing  with  the  cus- 
toms authorities  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  duty  normally  attaching 
to  such  goods. 

Dispatching  Duplicate  Copies  of  Letters — High  Freight  Rates. 

Until  the  arrival  and  departure  of  mails  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Africa,  via  England,  resume  more  normal  condi- 
tions, it  will  greatly  facilitate  business,  both  for  American  exporters 
and  South  African  importers,  if  the  former  will  dispatch  dupli- 
cates of  all  letters,  whether  containing  invoices  or  not,  direct  by  the 
first  cargo  vessel  available  sailing  to  a  South  African  port.  In  the 
case  of  outward  mails  from  Cape  Town  to  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  will,  upon  request,  dis- 
patch letters  by  any  cargo  boat  available  for  taking  letters  scheduled 
to  sail  direct  for  New  York  or  other  American  ports.  If  equal  facili- 
ties are  available  on  the  American  side,  exporters  there  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  means  of  communication. 

Merchants  have  felt  acutely  the  rises  in  the  rates  of  freight.  It 
is  stated  that,  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa  are 
102T3.J  °  — 19— 66a 2 
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concerned,  the  curious  thing  about  shipping  is  that  to-day  the  cus- 
tomary order  of  things  is  often  reversed.  In  normal  times  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  provide  sufficient  freight  to  England,  while  ships 
coming  out  to  this  country  have  been  well  filled.  To-day  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  obtain  tonnage  to  England  while  steamers  coming  to  this 
country  are  often  only  partially  filled. 

Tho  high  figures  now  being  paid  for  goods  from  overseas  are 
largely  the  result  of  the  enormous  increase  in  freights.  As  shipping 
is  scarce  and  freights  high,  it  is  probable  that  the  future,  will  see  a 
further  hardening  in  prices  of  many  articles,  possibly  resulting  in 
a  temporary  setback  to  the  trade  in  general. 

Union  Railways  and  Harbors. 

For  the  twelvemonth  ended  December  31,  1017,  the  expenditure  of 
$19,804,05!)  was  authorized  for  works  on  open  lines  and  at  the  har- 
bors of  the  Union,  allocated  as  follows: 


Items. 

Railways. 

$3,655,623 
847,545 

12,656,925 
843, 105 

Harbors. 

Capital 

51,041,974 

38,934 

Renewals 

509,279 

211,274 

Total 

18,003,198 

1, S01, 461 

The  total  mileage  of  open  lines  at  the  end  of  1916  was  9,419.  In 
1917,  59^  miles  of  new  lines  were  opened  for  traffic,  making  the  total 
open  mileage  on  December  81.  1017,  9.478^.  The  gross  earnings  of 
the  South  African  Kail  ways  during  the  year  amounted  in  round 
figures  to  $69,400,446,  compared  with  $64,515,516  in  1916,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,890,930;  while  the  working  expenses  (including  depre- 
ciation of  permanent  wav  and  rolling  stock)  were  more  than  in  1916 
by  $6,671,412. 

Protracted  suspension  of  work  on  certain  sections  of  railway, 
mainly  in  Xatal  and  Zululand,  due  to  damage  caused  by  washaways 
and  floods  has  adversely  affected  the  financial  results  of  working. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  expenditure  to  be  incurred  in  re- 
storing the  permanent  way  and  bridges,  etc.,  will  be  about  $827,305. 

Earnings  of  Railways  and  Harbors — Traveling  Restrictions. 

The  amount  of  goods,  including  coal,  carried  during  the  year  was 
13.797,439  tons,  and  the  earnings  therefrom  $44,161,001,  an  increase 
over  101.",  of  1 ,394,913  tons  and  $5,543,318.  This  increase  was  mainly 
due  to  the  considerable  volume  of  coal  and  maize  carried:  the  coal 
traffic  for  instance  increasing  from  6.985,832  tons  in  1913  to  7,982,624 
in  1917. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  49.- 
699.579  against  13.208,222  in  L913,  and  the  earnings  therefrom 
amounted  to  $1^,053.955  against  $10,435,353. 

Earnings  of  the  harbors  totaled  $4,144,793,  and  expenditures,  in- 
cluding depreciation  but  excluding  interest,  $2,156,492,  or  a  gross 
profit  of  $1,988,301.  The  new  harbor  tariffs  bid  fair  to  achieve  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  designed,  i.  e.,  to  insure  that  the  harbors, 
as  apart  from  the  railways,  shall  be  self-supporting  and  to  reconcile 
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aiTfar  as  practicable  the  port  and  harbor  charges  in  such  manner  as 
to  render  them  equally  fair  to  the  coastal  and  inland  consumer. 

The  Railway  Department  deemed  it  expedient  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  to  request  the  public  to  avoid  traveling  as  much  as 
possible,  as  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Avar  it  was  necessary  to 
somewhat  restrict  the  passenger  service.  In  order  to  make  things  as 
easy  as  possible  the  department  issued  a  notice  urging  passengers 
proposing  to  take  long  journeys  to  arrange  accommodation  at  least 
four  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  they  desired  to  travel.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  local  station  masters  could  not  issue  tickets 
without  inquiring  from  the  central  reservation  office  whether  such 
accommodation  could  be  obtained.  As  far  as  practicable  the  wants 
of  intending  travelers  would  be  met,  but  if  the  public  continued  to 
travel  as  usual  further  restrictions  might  be  necessary.  , 

Commission  to  Investigate  Cost  of  Living. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Union  Government  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  advise  and  report  on : 

1.  The  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  stocks,  present  and  prospective,  of  essential 
foodstuffs  in  the  Union  or  obtainable  from  outside  the  Union,  and,  if  such 
stocks  be  found  insufficient,  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  best  means  of 
supplementing  them  either  by  importation,  by  the  stimulation  of  local  produc- 
tion, by  restriction  of  export,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  deemed  most  effective. 

2.  The  increase  in  cost  to  the  Union  consumer  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  reducing 
such  cost  or  preventing  a  further  increase  therein,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  following  possible  expedients:  (a)  The  regulation  of  prices,  (o)  the  ex- 
propriation of  stocks,  (c)  the  abolition  or  control  of  combines  established  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  competition  or  maintaining  prices,  (d)  the  suspension 
of  import  duties,  (e)  the  modification  of  railway  rates,  (/)  the  acceptance  by 
the  Government  of  liability  or  partial  liability  for  insurance  against  marine 
war  risks  on  imported  commodities. 

3.  Whether  undue  profits  are  being  made  on  necessary  commodities. 

The  members  of  the  commission  have  been  investigating  condi- 
tions in  the  various  centers  in  the  Union,  but  as  so  little  time  has 
elapsed  since  their  appointment,  the  results  of  the  entire  investigation 
have  not  yet  been  made  public.  However,  so  far  as  this  particular 
consular  district  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
cost  of  living  to-day  is  higher  than  it  should  be,  and  that  the  war 
increase  in  the  Cape  Peninsida — roughly  estimated  to  be  40  per  cent 
on  food  and  necessaries — is  greater  than  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  Johannesburg  and  other  upcountry  centers. 

Work  of  Commission  Handicapped — Government  Labor  Bureau. 

On  account  of  the  objection  in  some  quarters  to  supplying  the  es- 
sential facts  required  by  the  investigators,  it  is  stated  that  the  work 
of  the  commission  was  greatly  handicapped.  In  this  district  no 
powers  were  invested  in  the  commission  to  force  the  disclosure  of 
vital  facts  in  any  case  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  withhold 
thorn,  although  such  powers  were  provided  in  the  Transvaal. 

As  the  commission  will  presumably  remain  actively  in  being  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  is  probable  that  extensive  reports  will  be 
issued  from  time  to  time  showing  the  results  of  the  investigations, 
and  recommendation  will  doubtless  be  placed  before  the  Union 
Government  to  prevent  excessive  profiteering  and  to  augment  sup- 
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plies  of  those  nee,  ssariefi  of  life  which  the  war  has  made  difficult  to 
procure  in  Bufficienl  quantities. 

According  to  reports,  the  Union  Labor  Department  has  recently 
been  reorganized,  and  now  proposes  to  assist,  free  of  cost,  all  in  the 
country  looking  for  employment  or  anxious  to  engage  assistance. 
The  bureau,  under  the  new  scheme,  will  do  its  best  for  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  obtain  responsible  positions,  as  well  as  for  farm 
laborers,  unskilled  workmen,  and  European  and  colored  domestic 
servants.  Branches  have  already  been  started  at  Johannesburg,  Pre- 
toria, Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  Bloemfontein,  and  others  will  be 
established  in  the  minor  centers  as  occasion  demands.  Pending  this, 
the  various  resident  magistrates  will  attend  to  applications  from 
emptoyers  or  those  in  need  of  situations. 

Increased  Income  Taxes. 

In  his  latest  report  the  commissioner  for  inland  revenue  states  that 
the  income  tax  acts.  1014  and  1915,  were  reenacted  by  the  provisions 
of  the  income  tax  act,  1916,  and  with  but  two  exceptions  the  latter 
did  not  differ  in  any  material  respects  from  the  previous  acts. 

Based  on  the  returns  of  income  for  the  twelvemonth  dealt  with  in 
the  commissioner's  report,  the  average  taxable  income  of  individuals 
(exclusive  of  supertaxable  income)  in  the  Union  liable  to  tax  works 
out  to  approximately  $3,514. 

A  comparison  of  taxable  incomes,  classified  according  to  sources 
of  income,  for  the  last  tax  year  writh  incomes,  similarly  classified, 
for  the  previous  tax  year,  shows  that  certain  increases  have  occurred 
which  come  mainly  under  the  heads:  Trade,  banking,  employment 
(other  than  the  public  service),  and  sugar  growing.  These  increases 
are  ascribed  generally  to  the  favorable  trading  conditions  and  re- 
striction of  competition,  due  to  prevailing  war  conditions.  They 
are  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  restriction  of  imports  from 
overseas  has  greatly  stimulated  local  production  and  brought  into 
the  Union  profits  that  formerly  went  elsewhere. 
Supertax  Rates — Sources  of  Taxes. 

The  supertax,  as  described  by  the  commissioner,  is  an  additional 
tax  on  individuals,  as  distinct  from  companies,  imposed  for  the  first 
time  by  the  income  tax  act,  1916.  It  is  levied  on  the  average  in- 
come  subject  to  normal  tax  and  dividends  that  accrued  over  the 
period  of  two  years  ended  June  30,  1916. 

The  rate  is  the  same  as  for  the  normal  tax,  viz,  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  sterling  ($0.24  in  $4.86),  rising  by  one  two-thousandth 
part  of  a  penny  for  every  £1  of  income  in  excess  of  £2,500 
($12,166.25).  There  is  an  abatement  of  £2,500  which  gradually 
diminish  me   increase.-  until  the   abatement    is  extin- 

guished at  £7,500  ($36,498.75).  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  abate- 
ment being  10  shillings  ($2.43)  for  every  £1  of  income  in  excess  of 
£2,500.  Hence  only  incomes  exceeding  £2,500  are  Liable  to  supertax. 
The  rate  rises  to  a  maximum  of  3  shillings  (7-'')  cents)  in  the  £1  at 
£48,000  ($233,592)  income,  or  with  the  normal  tax  an  aggregate  of  5 
shillings  ($1.22)  in  the  £1.  This  extra  tax  yielded'  13.58  pence 
($0.2743)  for  every  £1  of  supertaxable  income  and  more  than  half  the 
tax  fell  on  incomes  exceeding  £10,000  ($18,665). 
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Following  is  a  classification,  according  to  sources,  of  taxable  in- 
comes for  the  Union  and  the  amount  obtained  from  each: 


Sources  of  revenue. 


Amount. 


Trade,  excepting  liquor  (including 
manufac  turing) 

Liquor  trade  (breweries,  distilleries, 
hotels,  and  licensed  victualers) 

Insurance,  life  and  other 

Insurance,  lire 

Banking,  trust  and  finance 

Shipping 

Mining 

Legal  profession 

Medical 


$07,  804,  OSS 


Sources  of  revenue. 


Other  professions 

Employment,  i.  e.,  salaries, etc. 

Farming 

Sugar  growing 

Wattle  growing 

Rents 


Interest 13 

Miscellaneous 


Amount. 


253,112 
070, 164 
017, 90S 
885,985 
40,  022 
5.37. 900 
071,312 
296, 813 


Total i  1S7, 089, 308 


Establishment  of  Industrial  Committee. 

To  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment  of  industries  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Government  appointed  during  1917 
a  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee,  and  has  outlined  fiilly  the 
functions  of  the  committee  as  follows : 

In  addition  to  providing  for  industrial  research,  the  coordination,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  all  industrial  investigation  and  research  in  South  Africa  and  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  such  data. 

Cooperation  with  other  Government  departments  and  with  similar  depart- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  and  dominions  to  obtain  information  already 
available,  to  avoid  overlapping,  and  to  take  advantage  of  facilities  for  research 
not  available  in  Ibis  country;  the  acquisition  and  utilization  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  knowledge  already  existent  in  countries  which  are  more  highly 
developed  industrially  than  South   Africa. 

The  carrying  out  of  an  economic  survey  of  the  natural  resources  of  South 
Africa  and  the  furnishing  of  advice  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  utilizing 
such  resources. 

The  furnishing  of  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  attacking  indus- 
trial problems,  for  inducing  industrial  improvements,  and  for  facilitating  and 
encouraging  manufactures  in  suitable  localities. 

The  coordination  of  various  industries  to  obtain  the  best  results  and  the 
exchange  between  user  and  manufacturer  of  improvements  and  operating 
experience. 

The  standardization  of  scientific  and  industrial  quantities,  measurements,  and 
apparatus  affecting  the  efficiency  of  production  and  the  accuracy  of  statistics. 

Educational  work,  such  as  lecturing,  the  publication  of  technical  information, 
and  the  establishment  of  technological  museums  and  libraries  in  suitable 
localities. 

Immediately  upon  appointment,  the  committee  entered  upon  its 
duties  and  means  are  being  taken  to  afford  publicity  to  the  reports 
and  data  which  are  collected,  by  the  publication  of  an  Industrial 
Journal,  as  well  as  arranging  for  reprints  of  such  portion  as  are  of 
permanent  value  in  the  form  of  bulletins. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee 
was  to  compile  a  list  of  subjects  relating  directly  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Union,  and  reports  on  the  majority  of  the  subjects  are 
being  prepared  (many  such  reports  have  since  been  published)  by 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
committee,  working  in  conjunction  with  other  governmental  depart- 
ments, to  place  the  industries  of  the  Union  upon  a  footing,  so  far  as 
is  practicable,  which  will  make  this  country  self-supporting,  as  well 
as  to  increase  present  exports  and  assist  in  the  finding  of  over-sea 
markets  for  products  as  the  output  exceeds  the  domestic  demand. 
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Banks  Show  Increased  Deposits. 

Banks  in  South  Africa  experienced  a  very  prosperous  period  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  and  prospects  for  the  present 
year  are  exceptionally  bright  at  this  time  notwithstanding  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  which  have  resulted  since  the  beginning  of  the  world- 
wide turmoil. 

Deposits  in  banks  in  this  country  have  greatly  increased  during 
1917  over  deposits  of  previous  years.  In  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  within  and  outside  of 
South  xVfrica,  and  cash  in  hand  of  the  banks  at  the  close  of  each 
year  since  1913 : 


Year. 

1 ''posits, 
fixed  and 
floating. 

Coin 
in  bank 
coffers. 

1913  

$220, 133, 000 
219,924,000 
249, 729, 000 
269,054,000 
315, 198, 000 

$35,923,000 
38,075,000 
43, 033, 000 

1914 

1915     

1916 

32, 890, 000 
42, 244, 000 

1917 

A  most  striking  feature  of  the  figures  quoted  above  is  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  during  1917  in  the  fixed  and  floating  deposits 
which  have  risen  to  a  wonderful  extent  in  comparison  with  the 
deposits  at  the  end  of  1916.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  increase 
shown  in  any  one  year,  and  the  total  deposits  held  by  the  banks  are 
now  about  $135,00*0,000  in  excess  of  the  total  at  the  end  of  of  1908, 
which  date  may  be  regarded  as  the  close  of  the  period  of  depression 
following  the  South  African  war.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  in- 
crease shown  last  year  occurred  within  the  Union. 

Increases  in  Other  Banking  Activities. 

From  these  figures  it  will  also  be  observed  that  an  appreciable  in- 
crease has  taken  place  during  1917  in  the  amount  of  coin  held  by  the 
South  African  banks,  the  total  at  the  end  of  that  year  being  $42,- 
244,000,  as  compared  with  $32,896,000  at  the  close  "of  the  previous 
year.  The  percentage  of  coin  to  liabilities  is  still  smaller  than  usual, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
the  banks  have  increased  their  holdings  of  Government  securities. 

At  the  end  of  1917  the  British,  Colonial,  and  Union  Government 
securities,  held  by  the  banks  doing  business  in  South  Africa,  totaled 
$43,479,000.  while  they  had  money  at  call  and  short  notice  amounting 
to  $22,258,000.  The  total  of  their  liquid  assets,  apart  from  other 
securities,  was  over  $100,000,000,  which  may  be  regarded  as  highly 
satisfactory.  The  advances  of  the  banks,  in  and  out  of  the  Union, 
showed  lit ^le  change  during  1917,  having  amounted  to  $234,186,000, 
against  $234,934,000  in  191 6. 

The  advances  within  the  Union  totaled  $174,423,000  at  the  end  of 
1917,  which  is  about  $2,500,000  less  than  the  total  at  the  end  of  1916. 
The  paid-up  capital  and  reserve  funds  of  the  South  African  banks 
have  increased  during  the  year,  and  are  now  higher  than  they  have 
been  since  the  close  of  1908. 

The  total  of  the  notes  in  circulation  on  December  31,  1917,  was 
$22,671,000,  an  increase  of  almost  $6,000,000  over  1916.  The  present 
circulation  is  approximately  double  that  of  the  pre-war  period,  but 
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even  now  there  is  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  gold  in  circulation 
in  South  Africa  than  in  any  other  British  territory. 

New  Union  Loan  Floated. 

In  November,  1017,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
floated  a  5  per  cent  loan  locally,  which  was  almost  fully  subscribed. 
This  result  sIioavs  that  the  country  has  prospered  during  the  past 
few  years,  as  about  $22,500,000  of  new  money  was  subscribed  to  a 
similar  loan  during  191G. 

The  stock  of  the  November,  1017,  loan  was  practically  indentical 
with  that  of  the  issue  in  June,  1910;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  issued  at 
par  and  the  interest  exempt  from  Union  income,  supertaxes,  and  ex- 
cess profits  duty.  The  only  material  point  of  difference  is  that  the 
bonus  of  one  month's  interest  which  was  given  on  the  101G  issue  was 
not  given  on  the  later  one.  Transfers  of  the  stock  could  only  be  made 
in  the  Union,  and  such  transfers,  which  were  free  of  stamp  duty,  , 

were  made  by  deed.  The  limit  up  to  which  subscriptions  were  to  be 
received  was  fixed  at  £5,500,000  (approximately  $27,500,000)  and 
the  lists  closed  December  15. 

Applications  were  received  for  sums  of  £10  ($48.00)  or  multiples 
thereof,  and  the  method  of  payment  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  subscriber.  In  subscribing  for  this  stock  it  was  stipulated  that 
a  payment  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  applied  for 
should  accompany  the  application,  and  the  balance  paid  in  any  sums 
and  on  any  date  up  to  April  30,  1918.  Default  in  making  full  pay- 
ment by  that  date  entailed  the  possible  forfeiture  of  the  installments 
already  paid.  The  first  dividend  is  to  be  paid  on  May  31,  1918,  and 
will  represent  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  payments  from  date  of  receipt. 

Provincial  Revenue. 

The  commission  for  inland  revenue,  as  reported  locally,  has  fur- 
nished the  following  data  regarding  the  revenue  of  the  four  Prov- 
inces of  the  Union : 

Cape  Province. — There  lias  been  little  change  in  taxation  in  tlio  Cape  Prov- 
ince. The  provincial  revenue  tor  1916-17  shows  a  decrease  of  $192,032  against 
that  for  11)18-14,  or  approximately  10  per  cent,  the  totals  being  $1,783,027  and 
$l,975,0r>9,  respectively.  Transfer  duty  shows  a  drop  of  about  $238,458.  On 
the  other  hand,  departmental  receipts  have  increased,  totaling  $80,541,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  loans  for  school  buildings,  etc.,  are  now  made  from 
provincial  capital  funds,  the  receipts  in  respect  of  interest  and  redemption  on 
such  loans  swelling  the  provincial  revenue  accordingly. 

Natal  Province. — Taxation  in  the  Natal  Province  also  shows  practically  no 
change.  The  revenue  for  1910-17  as  compared  with  1913-14  shows  an  increase 
of  $30,040,  or  5.2  per  cent.  The  increase  occurs  under  the  heads  of  game 
licenses,  motor  licenses,  and  departmental  receipts.  There  was  a  decrease 
under  transfer  duty. 

Transvaal  Province. — The  increase  in  the  total  revenue  for  1910-17  over  that 
for  1013-14  was  $617,549,  or  21  per  cent.  The  increase  has  taken  place  under 
practically  every  head  of  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  education  fees,  which 
are  no  longer  levied.  Licenses  (general)  show  an  increase  of  220  per  cent 
over  the  receipts  for  1913-14,  due  to  the  imposition  of  turnover  tax  under  the 
Oeneral  Dealers  Ordinance,  1910.  The  operation  of  the  Wheel  Tax  Ordinance, 
1910,  furnished  additional  revenue  amounting  to  $299,897,  whilst  transfer  duty 
and  native  pass  fees  show  increases  of  10  per  cent  and  7.0  per  cent,  respectively, 
over  the  receipts  for  1913-14. 

Orange  Free  Ktate  Province. — In  the  Orange  Free  State  the  revenue  for 
1910-17  was  $990,527,  against  $791,473  for  1913-14,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  $100,853  in  transfer  duty,  but  this  was  made  up  by 
increased  receipts  from  education  fees  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $77,804. 
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In  addition,  the  Imposition  of  the  dog  and  wheel  taxes  resulted  in  further 
revenues  during  1916-17  of  about  $43,799  and  $184,927,  respectively.  General 
dealers'  licenses  ami  auction  dues  show  small  decreases. 

Generally  speaking,  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  meet 
the  growing  provincial  expenditure  by  moans  of  entirely  new  sources 
of  taxation,  such  as  dog  and  wheel  taxes.  In  the  Transvaal  the 
general  dealers'  ordinance  of  1916  resulted  in  a  big  increase  in  reve- 
nue for  1916-17,  but  that  ordinance  lias  not  been  reenacted  and  con- 
sequently fresh  sources  have  been  tapped. 

War  Expenditure  on  the  Loan  Estimates. 

Estimates  of  the  expenditure  to  be  defrayed  from  loan  funds 
during  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1919,  amounted  to 
$33,420,967.  Of  this  total  the  largest  item  is  $13,931,743  on  war 
account,  exclusive  of  the  $6,326,450  to  be  provided  for  the  same  pur- 
pose out  of  revenue  account.  The  following  statement  summarizes 
the  expenditures  to  be  defrayed  for  war  and  defense  purposes  from 
loan  and  revenue  account: 


Chief  expenditures. 


Amount. 


War  and  defense  purposes 

Defense  (including  salaries,  equipment,  naval  contribution,  etc.)  . .. 

1  'nion  imperial  service  contingents 

Grant-in-aid  to  imperial  Government  for  general  war  purposes 

South  West  Africa  Protectorate,  administration,  etc.  (less  revenue). 

Internment  camps 

Miscellaneous 

Railways  and  harbors 

Public  works 

Telegraphs  and  telephones 

Lands  and  settlements 

Irrigation 

Local  works  and  loans 

Land  bank 

Forestry 


520,258,193 
8,401,520 
3, 6.59, 608 
4,866,50!) 
2,251.171) 

826,331 

253,058 
6, 083, 125 
1,641,554 

486,650 
2,630,343 
2,388,527 
4,556,017 
1,459,950 

243.325 


A  supplementary  statement  to  the  estimates  shows  that  the  total 
expenditure  on  defense  and  war  account  defrayed  from  Union  funds 
from  August  4,  1914,  to  March  31,  1919,  was  $169,017,930,  of  this 
amount  $28,417,737  was  provided  from  revenue  fund  and  $140,600,- 
193  from  loan  funds. 

Of  the  $2,630,343  allocated  for  "  lands  and  settlements,"  $2,433,250 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  and  development  of  land  and  ad- 
vances to  settlers. 

The  irrigation  program  includes  $506,116  in  further  development 
of  the  Hartebeestpoort  Irrigation  Works.  $213,325  for  the  Oliphant's 
River  (Van  Rhyn's  Dorp)  Works,  $68,131  as  an  initial  amount  for 
works  on  the  Lower  Orange  River,  estimated  to  cost  eventually 
$729,975. 

Under  the  heading  "public  works,"  an  initial  amount  of  $4,866 
is  to  be  applied  toward  the  annex  to  the  centra]  posl  office  at  Cape 
Town,  the  completed  cost  of  which  is  estimated  a!  $1,484,283. 

Opportunities  for  Investment  of  American  Capital. 

With  the  exception  of  gold  mining-  and  possibly  the  development 
of  certain  coal-bearing  areas,  no  opportunities  appear  to  exist  for 
the  investment  of  American  capital  in  South  Africa,  for  all  public 
utility  and  railroad  properties  are  cither  Government  or  municipally 
owned,  and  such  few  as  are  not.  will,  within  a  few  }-ears,  pass  into 
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public  ownership.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  such  public  works,  railroads,  etc.,  are  concerned,  foreign 
capital  is  eliminated,  the  Union  or  municipal  governments  under- 
taking this  work  in  its  entirety. 

Funds  required  for  the  construction  of  public  works  are  usually 
obtained  by  Government  loans,  and  heretofore  these  loans  have 
been  floated  in  England.  As  it  is  apparently  a  matter  of  obtaining 
the  loans  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  it  is  not  considered  possible 
that  the  Government  would  be  adverse  to  borrowing  American  cap- 
ital for  such  purpose,  especially  if  it  could  be  secured  on  better 
terms  than  obtainable  elsewhere.  Investments  of  this  nature  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  local  opportunity. 

Irrigation  projects  of  any  size  and  importance  are  more  or  less 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Union  Government  and  are 
generally  financed  wholly  or  partially  by  the  Government.  As  these 
projects,  however,  seldom  involve  any  considerable  sums  of  money, 
and  as  they  are  usually  confined  to  individuals  assisted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, little  or  no  interest  is  shown  in  them  by  foreign  investors. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  the  working  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  services  of  the  Union  showed  a  cash  profit  of  $654,685. 
Taking  into  account  the  free  services  rendered  to  and  by  other  Gov- 
ernment departments,  the  year's  working  resulted  in  a  balance  in  the 
department's  favor  of  $715,562. 

The  postmaster  general  states  that  the  total  cash  revenue  increased 
by  $671,294,  as  compared  with  1916,  that  is,  from  $8,641,391  to 
$9,312,685,  all  classes  of  business  participating  in  the  advance.  Nota- 
ble increases  occurred  in  sales  of  postage  stamps,  box  and  bag  rents, 
and  ocean  mail  service. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  formation  of  the  Union  the  deposits 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  exceed  £7,000,000  (approximately 
$35,000,000).  The  gradual  decline  in  the  use  of  the  money-order 
system,  noticeable  in  recent  years,  was  arrested  during  1917,  an  in- 
crease of  18,115  in  the  number  of  orders  issued  having  been  recorded 
for  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  issues  in  1916,  the  commission  col- 
lected being' $14,638  higher. 

Telegraph  receipts  showed  a  decrease  of  $149,256,  compared  with 
1916,  although  there  was  actually  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  public  telegrams,  5,116.402  in  1917  compared  with  4,639,503  in 
1916.  The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  in  1917  amounted  to 
$1,557,382.  The  decrease  was  due  to  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
railway  department  regarding  the  payment  of  railway  service  tele- 
grams. 
Cable  Traffic — Telephone  Service. 

For  the  first  time  since  1906  the  net  revenues  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1917,  of  the  Associated  Cable  Companies  from  South 
African  traffic  have  exceeded  $1,459,950  (the  amount  for  the  year, 
subject  to  audit,  is  $1,815,852),  and  the  Union  is  therefore  absolved 
from  payment  of  its  share,  $42,947  per  annum,  of  the  subsidy  due  the 
companies  from  the  contracting  parties  when  the  net  receipts  for  the 
year  fall  below  $1,459,950. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  irregularity  and  absence  of  information  re- 
garding the  mail-boat  sailings  DO  doubt  account  for  the  more  ex- 
tensive recourse  to  the  cable  service,  the  normal  number  of  52  sailings 
from  and  to  England  having  been  reduced  during  the  year  to  32 
outward  and  45  homeward  dispatches.  Jt  i.s  doubtless  also  true  that 
the  abolishment  for  a  considerable  time  of  the  deferred  cable  rates 
exerted  a  marked  influence  in  increasing  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year. 

Telephone  revenue  for  the  Union  during  1017  increased  over  that 
of  the  previous  year  by  $228,788.  The  revenue  returns  from  the 
trunk  telephone  service  were  $1!KS,451  higher  than  in  191G,  notwith- 
standing an  advance  in  trunk  rates  made  during  the  year,  because 
the  rates  in  force  at  that  time  were  considered  unremunerative.  Local 
telephone  officials  estimate  that  revenue  amounting  to  $36,572  was 
lost  during  the  year  owing  to  shortage  of  material  and  apparatus. 
Agricultural  Products. 

In  South  Africa  farming  products  of  practically  all  descriptions 
are  grown,  including  apples,  pears,  peaches,  small  fruits,  citrus  fruits, 
semitropical  fruits,  grain,  hay,  sugar  cane,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton, 
ostrich  feathers,  wool,  mohair,  and  other  pastoral  products.  Agri- 
culture and  stock  raising  are  carried  on  in  all  four  Provinces  as  well 
as  Rhodesia.  Port  Elizabeth  is  the  important  ostrich-feather  cen- 
ter, also  the  center  for  wool  and  mohair;  sugar  cane  and  semitropical 
fruits  are  products  of  Natal  and  Zululand;  tobacco  is  obtained 
largely  from  the  Rustenburg  district,  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia;  cot- 
ton is  in  the  experimental  stage,  having  been  introduced  into  parts 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Natal. 

Locusts  have  been  a  cause  of  trouble  to  the  farmers  of  many  dis- 
tricts. In  eight  districts  10,000  swarms  have  been  destroyed,  and 
hopes  are  entertained  that  these  pests  will  gradually  be  exterminated 
by  the  farmers  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Government  experts 
from  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  congress  of  the  South  African  Agricul- 
tural Union  in  January,  the  minister  of  agriculture  stated  that  scab 
among  sheep  was  causing  great  concern,  but  continued  efforts  by  the 
Government  and  the  farmers  were  producing  good  results  and  con- 
siderable progress  could  already  be  shown  toward  the  eradication 
of  this  disease. 

Tobacco  Crop  Seriously  Damaged — Citrus  Canker. 

The  Transvaal  produces  the  bulk  of  the  Union's  tobacco,  and  un- 
fortunately has  suffered  considerable  loss  from  the  adverse  weather 
conditions  experienced  during  the  season.  Small  quantities  are  pro- 
duced in  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Union,  and  the  crops  in  these 
Provinces  have  also  suffered  to  a  more  or  less  extent. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department's  crop  report  for  1917,  the  to- 
bacco crop  was  estimated  to  be  15  per  cent  below  normal  for  the 
Union,  this  figure  being  also  the  estimate  for  the  crop  in  the  Rus- 
tenburg district.  Transvaal,  the  largest  producing  area  of  the  Union. 
Later  reports,  however,  show  that  much  of  the  late  tobacco  was  dam- 
aged by  an  early  frost,  decreasing  the  production  ('>(>  to  65  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  total  tobacco  crop  was  estimated  at  less  than  two-thirds 
oi  that  in  101 G. 
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While  fruit  growing  in  this  country  is  in  a  properous  condition 
and  undoubtedly  has  a  great  future,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
regarding  the  apparently  great  danger  to  the  industry  from  citrus 
canker.  Already  many  nurseries  have  become  infected  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  orchards,  and  it  is  said  that  the  canker  has  spread 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  those  interested  believed  it  would, 
probably  due  to  the  continuous  upcountry  rains.  Every  effort  is 
being  made,  however,  to  eradicate  the  disease.  Infected  trees  are 
immediately  destroyed  and  infested  portions  of  the  country  quar- 
antined by  the  Government. 
Decline  of  Ostrich  Industry. 

Though  a  once  most  prosperous  South  African  industry,  the  raising 
of  ostriches  for  feathers  is  now  an  industry  of  practically  little  im- 
portance to  this  country,  and  the  number  of  birds  in  the  Union  is 
known  to  be  at  least  50  per  cent  less  than  in  1914.  The  rapid  decline 
in  prices  and  the  consequent  disastrous  effect  among  the  farmers  was 
not  entirely  the  result  of  overproduction,  as  many  insist,  but  was 
largely  due  to  the  war,  which  completely  upset  the  market. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  precarious  position  of  the  industry  and 
with  a  desire  to  reestablish,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  prior  to  the  war,  the  Union  Government  appointed  a 
commission  to  visit  the  various  ostrich-farming  districts  to  inquire  of 
the  farmers  and  buyers  as  to  the  present  actual  condition  and  receive 
opinions  and  ideas  toward  future  legislation  to  regulate  the  indus- 
try. It  appears  from  the  evidence  submitted  that  great  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  adopting  any  legislation  of  material  benefit 
during  war  times,  as  the  industry  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
demand  for  feathers.  Many  experienced  persons  anticipate  a  re- 
vival of  popularity  in  ostrich  feathers  after  the  war,  and  are  of  the 
belief  that  the  industry  will  then  right  itself. 

Union's  Dairy  Industry — Wool. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Union's  dairy  industry  during  recent 
years  is  indicated  by  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports  and  exports 
of  butter  and  cheese. 

In  1913  the  Union  imported  3,893,030  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at 
$917,194;  in  1917  the  imports  amounted  to  20,891  pounds  only,  valued 
at  $10,408.  On  the  other  hand  exports  of  South  African  butter 
have  increased  from  45,318  pounds,  valued  at  $14,497  in  1913  to 
2,979/224  pounds,  valued  at  $953,931  in  1917. 

In  1913  tli3  imports  of  cheese  amounted  to  5,580,244  pounds  worth 
$814,847,  while  in  1917  the  quantity  imported  was  513,300  pounds 
worth  $141,941.  The  exports  of  South  African  cheese,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  in  the  same  period  from  451  pounds  worth  $92,  to 
70,830  pounds,  valued  at  $20,950. 

In  1917  the  Imperial  Government  offered,  through  the  Union 
Government,  to  contract  with  such  South  African  wool  producers 
as  might  desire  it  to  take  their  clip  at  a  fixed  price  55  per  cent  higher 
than  the  price  which  prevailed  in  1914.  [See  Commerce  Reports 
for  July  25,  1918.] 

Later  the  Imperial  Government  consented  to  release  from  their 
contracts  such  farmers  as  before  January  29, 1918,  expressed  a  desire 
therefor. 
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Chief  Mineral  Products. 

The  chief  mineral  products  of  this  country  are  gold,  diamonds, 
coal,  copper,  and  tin.  Gold  is  found  principally  in  the  Transvaal 
along  the  Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg  being  the  center  of  produc- 
tion. The  diamond  centers  are  at  Kimberlev.  in  the  Cape  Province, 
and  near  Pretoria,  in  the  Transvaal,  hut  they  are  found  to  a  much 
smaller  extent  in  Swaziland  and  the  Orange  Free  Slate.  Coal  is 
found  in  the  Transvaal,  Middleburg  district,  and  in  Xatal.  Durban 
being  the  important  center.  Copper  is  found  in  the  Transvaal  and 
in  the  ('ape  Province.  Copper  and  tin  are  the  only  hase  minerals 
other  than  coal  which  so  far  have  been  exploited  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  and  only  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Province  contribute  to 
their  output. 

Three  factors  threatened  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  industry  on 
the  existing  scale — additional  costs,  fho  inadequate  supply  of  native 
labor,  and  the  reduction  of  the  glycerin  supplies.  One  explosive 
works  in  South  Africa  has  produced  a  guncotton  explosive  to  replace 
delignite,  which  has  been  found  successful. 

Further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  health  conditions  of  both 
white  and  colored  "workmen  on  the  mines.  The  position  regarding 
miners"  phthisis  are  steadily  improving  and  hopes  are  entertained  as 
to  the  eventual  elimination  of  this  disease.  Moreover,  the  death  rate 
from  disease  among  native  employees  constituted  a  remarkable 
record,  being  10.75  per  thousand  per  annum,  or  less  than  half  that 
of  1912.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  native  labor  the  Government  has 
agreed  to  the  introduction  of  an  experimental  batch  of  a  thousand 
tropical  natives,  who  will  be  inoculated  with  antipneumonia  vaccine. 
The  effect  of  the  inoculation  on  the  pneumonia  death  rate  has  been 
extraordinary,  the  rate  falling  at  the  Crown  Mines  from  7.02  to  2.95, 
and  at  the  Premier  Mine  from  is. so  to  less  than  1. 

The  pooling  of  mine  supplies  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  has 
been  extended  to  other  industrial  groups,  and  no  dislocation  of  the 
operations  from  a  shortage  of  the  essential  supplies  was  anticipated. 
Development  of  Asbestos  Mining. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  greater  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  mining  of  asbestos  in  South  Africa  than  ever  before.  Both  blue 
and  white  asbestos  are  obtained  in  varying  quantities,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  supplies  are  available  for  many  years. 

Previous  to  the  war  Germany  took  most  of  the  asbestos  shipped 
from  the  Union.  England  and  the  United  States  are  now  taking 
the  output  of  the  partially  developed  fields,  as  well  as  that  of  newly 
opened  areas.     Small  shipments  are  also  being  made  to  Japan. 

Shipments  of  asbestos  mined  in  the  Lydenburg  (Transvaal)  dis- 
trict have  been  made  to  America  to  extent  of  freight  space  available. 
Although  reported  to  be  unequal  in  quality  to  deposits  in  other  dis- 
tricts, the  Lydenburg  fiber  is  of  great  length,  in  some  cases  reaching 
18  inches  and  mining  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable,  thus 
insuring  a  large  output  at  small  working  cost. 

Census  of  Factories  find  Industries. 

A  census  of  factories  and  productive  industries  of  the  Union  has 
been  reported  by  the  Statistical  Council  covering  the  Union  business 
year,  ending  June  30,  1916.     A  second  census  is  being  undertaken 
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covering  the  calendar  year  1916  or  approximating  period,  but  the 
tabulated  results  of  this  census  will  not  be  available  before  the  latter 
part  of  1918. 

In  the  latest  available  census  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
duction (including  repair  work)  of  the  Union,  as  indicated  by  the 
aggregate  of  the  individual  returns  is  $196,776,353.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible at  this  time  to  submit  reliable  figures  to  show  the  total  in- 
dustrial production  of  the  Union,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  would 
result  in  only  a  very  poor  approximate.  Not  until  the  census  of 
agricultural  production  now  being  undertaken  has  been  completed, 
can  there  be  any  reliable  statement  in  regard  thereto  obtained. 

Although  the  value  of  manufacturing  production  amounts  to 
$196,776,353,  this  must  be  understood  to  represent  a  gross  value,  and 
involves  certain  duplications  of  values.  For  example,  it  is  stated 
that  the  value  of  leather  as  shown  in  the  tanning  industry  is  again 
included  to  a  large  extent  in  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  boot 
and  tanning  industries ;  the  sugar  which  is  the  finished  output  of  the 
sugar  mill  becomes  the  raw  product  of  the  confectionery  establish- 
ment; and  the  flour  produced  by  the  milling  concern  is  largely  the 
material  used  in  the  biscuit  factory.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore, 
the  gross  value  is  a  fictitious  value,  resulting  in  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  altogether  eliminating  duplicated  values. 

Statistics  Concerning  Production. 

A  truer  value  may  be  obtained  by  deducting  the  value  of  ma- 
terials used  from  the  value  of  the  articles  produced;  that  is,  by  as- 
certaining the  value  added  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
figures  based  upon  this  method  of  calculation  for  1915-16  are  as 
follows : 


Provinces. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

Gross 
value  of 
products. 

Value 

added  by 

manufacture 

$43,180,241 

27, 819, 225 

31,750,379 

5,848,959 

$71,130,841 
47,037,179 
69, 428, 619 
9, 179, 714 

S27, 950, 600 
19, 217, 954 

37, 67S,  240 
3,330,755 

Total 

108, 598,  804 

195,776,353 

88, 177, 549 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  data  upon  which  to  base  any 
calculation  as  to  profit  and  loss.  To  form  an  estimate  the  total  cost 
of  production  must  be  deducted  from  the  gross  value  of  the  output. 
Moreover,  after  deducting  such  items  as  wages,  cost  of  fuel  and 
light,  and  cost  of  materials  used,  from  the  total  value  of  articles 
produced,  an  amount  is  given  from  which  interest  on  capital  and 
such  other  expenses  (rates,  taxes,  depreciation,  insurance,  etc.)  as 
are  contingent  upon  the  upkeep  of  business  must  have  been  met; 
and  it  is  only  after  the  sum  of  such  expenses  also  has  been  deducted 
from  the  gross  value  of  the  output  that  it  would  be  possible  to  state 
the  actual  extent  of  profits. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  each  white  employee  (including  female 
employees,  children,  apprentices,  and  unskilled  white  labor)  was 
$832,  to  each  native  $156,  to  each  Asiatic  $127  (in  many  cases  ex- 
clusive of  rations,  and  to  a  certain  extent  engaged  in  seasonal  employ- 
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ment),  and  to  each  colored  person  not  classed  as  a  native  or  an 
Asiatic  $234,  and  for  all  employees  $428. 

Increased  Cost  of  Building. 

Architects  in  the  ('ape  Province  have  estimated  that  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  year  building  costs  in  this  part  of  the  Union  had 
increased  about  30  per  cent  over  pre-war  figures,  and  that  further 
increases  were  gradually  taking  place  in  the  costs  of  certain  necessary 
materials.  Among  builders  this  greatly  increased  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  assuming  a  rather  serious  aspect,  as  only  such  buildings  as 
local  requirements  absolutely  demand  are  being  erected. 

This  increase  is  due  not  only  to  higher  cost  of  materials  but  also 
to  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  workmen  for  the  duration  of 
hostilities.  The  standard  rate  of  wages  has  been  increased  by  10 
per  cent,  -which  amount  the  workmen  will  receive  in  the  form  of  a 
bonus  until  the  end  of  the  war.  An  agreement  has  been  effected 
between  employers  and  employees  whereby  a  notice  of  three  months 
must  be  given  before  the  bonus  may  be  discontinued. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  builders  to  procure  many 
of  the  articles  required  in  the  general  work  of  construction,  as  South 
Africa  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  manufacturers  overseas 
to  provide  these  necessary  supplies.  Prior  to  the  war  it  was  possible 
to  import  timber  at  a  rate  of  freight  which  almost  corresponded  in 
amount  to  the  cost  of  the  timber  before  shipment.  As  it  is  now, 
the  freight  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost — the  prevailing  rate 
being  many  times  greater  than  the  pre-war  rate.  Galvanized  iron  is 
another  article  which  has  greatly  advanced  in  price  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  future  at  many 
times  the  pre-war  cost. 

Trade  with  Japan. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Japanese  trade  with  South  Africa 
has  made  great  headway,  and  exporters  in  that  country  are  evincing 
c  greater  interest  in  the  prospective  markets  of  this  country  as  afford- 
ing opportunities  for  the  disposition  of  large  volumes  of  certain  classes 
of  merchandise.  In  fact,  a  steady  rise  in  the  total  imports  from 
Japan  has  taken  place  since  1008,  but  it  was  not  until  the  outbreak 
cf  the  war  that  Japanese  goods  began  to  appear  on  the  local  markets 
to  any  noticeable  extent.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  import  statistics, 
for  the  total  imports  of  Japanese  goods  amounted  to  $536,575  in 
1314,  $1,078,382  in  1915,  $2,632,212  in  1916,  and  $3,557,402  in  1917. 

The  principal  items  appearing  among  the  imports  during  the  past 
two  years  were  apparel,  basketware,  brushware,  cotton  piece  goods. 
cotton  hosiery,  other  cotton  manufactures,  furniture,  glassware,  hard- 
ware, hato,  leather  manufactures,  rubber  tires,  silk  piece  good-,  other 
silk  manufactures,  superphosphates,  stationery,  toys  and  fancy  goods, 
and  unmanufactured  wood. 

In  comparison  with  its  imports  from  Japan,  South  Africa's  ex- 
ports  to  that  country  remain  insignificant  up  to  the  beginning  of 
1917.  having  amounted  to  $21,000  in  1913,  and  $84,000  in  L916,  but 
ir creasing  to  $13,830,773  in  1917,  this  increase  being  mainly  due  to 
shipments  of  huge  quantities  of  wool. 
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Shortage  of  Gasoline — Manufacture  of  Motor  Fuel. 

For  a  time  the  gasoline  situation  in  this  country  appeared  to  be 
very  serious,  and  doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  supplies  avail- 
able were  sufficient  for  both  military  and  general  purposes.  The 
Government,  fearing  military  operations  might  be  dangerously  hand- 
icapped by  inadequate  supplies,  immediately  suspended  all  sales  of 
gasoline  until  a  census  of  the  supplies  in  the  country  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  result  of  the  census  showed  that  the  position  was  not 
as  serious  as  had  been  anticipated.  Though  at  the  present  time  the 
supplies  are  not  such  as  to  allow  of  extravagant  usage,  there  appears 
to  be  no  need  for  apprehension  so  far  as  commercial  requirements 
are  concerned. 

Numerous  efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  undertaken  by  in- 
dustrialists in  this  country  to  produce  an  alcohol  motor  fuel  as  a 
substitute  for  gasoline.  Many  sources  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose 
have  been  under  discussion,  including  maize,  prickly  pear,  potatoes, 
and  cane-sugar  molasses,  but  except  in  the  latter  case  no  very  definite 
results  have  been  achieved. 

To  stimulate  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  motor-fuel 
industry,  Parliament  legislated  that  no  excise  duty  should  be  levied 
on  Union  spirits  or  on  ether  manufactured  from  Union  spirits,  pro- 
viding such  spirits  are  used  as  fuel  for  internal-combustion  engines. 
As  a  result  of  this  legislation  a  factory  for  the  manufacturing  of 
motor  fuel  has  been  erected  near  Durban,  costing  approximately 
$400,000.  The  distilling  plant  was  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Egrot  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  The  full  capacity  is  3,000  gallons 
per  day. 

This  locally-produced  fuel  has  very  recently  been  placed  on  the 
Johannesburg  market  at  a  price  just  a  little  below  that  of  gasoline, 
but  no  statement  can  at  present  be  made  as  to  whether  it  will  meet 
with  any  considerable  success  and  suitably  serve  the  purpose  of 
gasoline.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that,  according  to  a 
Cape  Town  newspaper,  a  warning  has  been  given  that  this  motor 
spirit  is  not  suitable  for  cars  having  carburetors  with  a  cork  float, 
as  it  apparently  contains  some  denaturing  chemical  which  quickly 
destroys  a  shellac  casing. 

Extension  of  Talc  Industry. 

The  recent  discovery  of  talc,  or  soapstone,  in  the  Barberton  dis- 
trict has  resulted  in  a  new  South  African  industry  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war.  Slate  pencils,  tailors'  chalk,  bianco,  toilet  pow- 
ders, cloth  balls  for  cleaning  purposes,  and  billiard  chalk  are  now 
being  manufactured  in  the  Union  from  the  local  product.  Very 
large  quantities  of  the  powdered  talc  are  used  in  motor  garages  for 
the  inside  of  tires,  for  soap  and  paint  manufacture,  for  dressing  of 
leather,  and  lasting  of  boots  and  shoes.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  Union  requirements  in  many  of  these  lines  are  now  being  sup- 
plied from  local  sources,  while  only  the  scarcity  of  shipping  freight 
is  said  to  prevent  a  large  export  trade. 

Post-War  Trade. 

The  changed  position  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  will  no  doubt  favorably  affect  the  chances  for  post- 
bellum  American  trade  with  South  Africa,  and  it  may  even  secure 
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for  American  wares  some  preferential  treatment  similar  to  that 
which  is  thought  will  be  granted  to  the  European  Allies  of  Great 
Britain.  At  least  it  will  have  removed  any  hostile  prejudice  which 
may  have  existed  prior  to  America's  participation  in  the  present 
hostilities. 

At  present,  British  commercial  circles  favor  a  much  closer  com- 
mercial union  after  the  war  of  all  the  widely  scattered  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  with  a  view  to  making  such  a  federation  as  nearly 
as  possible  self-sufficient  in  matters  of  supply  and  demand.  At  pres- 
ent this  feeling  is  in  a  considerable  measure  modified  by  war  sympa- 
thies for  certain  Allies. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  independence  of  South 
Africa  by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  manufacturing  indus- 
tries for  the  direct  purpose  of  reducing  the  local  cost  of  living  by 
utilizing  at  home  the  raw  products  of  the  country,  thus  obviating 
the  payment  of  duties,  ocean  freights,  and  distant  manufacturers' 
profits. 

It  is  possible  that  any  temporary  setback  to  trade  which  may 
occur  in  this  country  after  the  war  may  be  considerably  offset  by 
renewed  activities  of  certain  industries  now  being  retarded  as  the 
result  of  the  war.  Important  mining  developments,  public  works, 
and  buildings  are  being  held  over  until  machinery  and  materials  will 
cost  far  less  than  at  present,  and  the  resumption  of  work  in  these 
lines  is  being  looked  to  by  many  in  South  Africa  to  preclude  the 
possibilit}'  of  a  serious  slump  after  the  declaration  of  peace. 

Protectorate  of  South  West  Africa. 

The  Protectorate  of  South  West  Africa,  formerly  a  German  colony, 
is  still  proving  a  market  of  considerable  importance  to  merchants  and 
farmers  of  the  Cape  Province,  who  are  apparently  more  favorably 
situated  to  cater  to  this  trade  than  those  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Cape  Town  has  been  established  as 
the  exporting  center  for  the  Protectorate. 

The  total  value  of  goods  exported  from  the  Union  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate during  1917 'was  $r>.:5-_>0,533,  of  which  $1,861,361  was  the 
value  of  South  African  produce,  and  $3,450. 17-2  the  value  of  re- 
exports, while  the  total  value  of  South  African  and  other  produce  ex- 
ported to  Southwest  Africa  Prote*  borate  during  1916  amounted  to 
$4,592,326. 

Immediately  after  the  British  forces  occupied  the  former  German 
colony,  the  Union  Government  assumed  administration  of  the  entire, 
colony,  and  doubtless  w  ill  continue  to  do  so  at  least  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  The  railways  have  been  connected  with  the  Union 
lines  and  the  whole  system  is  regulated  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  South  African  Railways.  Although  British  steamers  occasion- 
ally call  at  the  South  West  African  ports,  most  of  the  goods  intended 
for  that  country  are  carried  by  the  railways.  However,  the  traffic 
to  and  from  the  Protectorate  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  place  the  rail- 
ways on  a  paying  basis,  and  they  are  being  run  at  a  great  loss. 

The  Union  authorities  have  permitted  certain  industries  to  con- 
tinue operations  since  occupation.  Considerable  copper  is  now  being 
mined,  and  the  diamond  industry  is  gaining  headway.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  prior  to  the  war.  machinery 
of  German  make  was  installed  costing  approximately  $750,000. 
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Future  Development  of  Protectorate. 

It  is  stated  that  the  marble  quarries  in  the  Protectorate  are  un- 
equaled,  and  that  these  quarries  contain  blocks  exceeding  16  tons  in 
-  xght.  The  railway  runs  plongside  the  quarrie:  which  are  located 
at  Karibib,  but  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  procure  the  marble  in 
any  way,  although  large  quantities  could  doubtless  be  disposed  of 
in  the  Union. 

Though  the  country  has  been  developed  to  a  very  small  extent, 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  farming  and  cattle  raising  and  in  time 
to  come  the  Protectorate  will  doubtless  export  cattle  and  large 
quantities  of  meat.  The  main  disadvantage  to  development  at  this 
time  is  unfortunately  a  lack  of  water,  which,  however,  may  be  over- 
come in  many  sections  of    he  courtry  with  boreholes  and  windmills. 

A  member  of  the  Union  Parliament  has  stated  that  the  country 
contains  large  tracts  of  good  land  suitable  for  farming  now  lying 
idle,  which  is  said  to  sell  at  24  to  36  cents  per  hectare  (about  2^ 
acres).  This  land  presents  difficulties,  as  most  of  it  is  held  by  Ger- 
man :nd  British  companies,  and  little  remains  for  disposal  by  the 
Government. 

PORT  ELIZABETH. 

By  Consul  John  W.  Dye. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  district  is  the  raising 
of  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  ostriches.  With  high  prices  prevailing, 
farmers  devoted  more  and  more  of  their  energies  to  this  line  to  the 
neglect  of  crop  raising.  The  district  is  well  adapted  to  stock  raising 
in  topography,  soil,  and  climate.  The  hindrances  to  its  fullest  devel- 
opment are  stock  diseases  and  lack  of  rare  in  the  breeding  and  tend- 
ing of  the  animals  and  the  preparation  of  the  products  for  the 
market.  Where  scientific  methods  have  been  followed  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  pampered  ostrich  of  former  days 
is  now  neglected,  and  in  many  cases  ostrich  farmers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  pigs  and  other  stock. 

Hindrances  to  Agriculture. 

Much  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  district  is  good  farming  land,  but 
in  many  places  irrigation  is  necessary  for  maximum  results.  The 
coastal  area  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  maize,  wheat,  oats, 
alfalfa  (here  called  lucern),  and  fruits.  The  crops  for  1917  aver- 
aged well,  and  a  record  harvest  of  maize  left  much  of  that  staple 
available  for  export.  Irrigation  projects  were  delayed  owing  to  lack 
of  piping,  but  work  on  the  big  Sunday  River  scheme  was  continued. 
Fertilizers  were  scarce  and  expensive,  and  little  heavy  agricultural 
machinery  was  imported  on  account  of  the  lack  of  ocean  tonnage. 

The  fishing  industry  of  this  district  is  not  extensive  at  present, 
though  the  possibilities  are  great.  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  vicinity, 
but  the  coast  is  rough  and  stormy.  The  catch  at  present  supplies 
the  coast  towns  and  considerable  quantities  are  shipped  by  rail  in 
refrigerator  cars  to  the  interior. 

Manufacturing* — American  Machinery  in  Demand. 

Comparatively  speaking,  manufacturing  is  not  extensive  in  tins 
district.  In  certain  lines,  however,  and  especially  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  it  has  become  of  consequence.  Tanning  and  boot 
and  shoe  making  are  the  most  important.     There  are  several  tan- 
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heries  in  operation  in  Port  Elizabeth,  and  two  new  ones  are  being 
erected.  Nineteen  boot  and  shoo  factories  are  now  running  full 
time,  lour  of  which  began  operations  in  1917.  Most  of  the  machin- 
ery for  these  new  plants  came  from  the  United  States. 

Next  in  importance  comes  furniture  making.  There  are  three 
factories  and  several  other  firms  making  furniture  in  Port  Elizabeth. 
Very  little  bulky  furniture  was  imported  into  South  Africa  in  1917, 
and  these  factories  find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  even  at  high 
prices.  The  best  modern  machinery,  much  of  it  American,  is  used, 
and  skilled  labor  is  well  paid. 

Engineering  and  milling  rank  third  in  prominence,  although  the 
progress  in  these  lines  has  been  less  rapid  during  the  year  than  in 
other  lines.  The  manufacture  of  foodstuffs,  outside  of  milling,  has 
increased  considerably.  These  include  biscuit  and  cake  making, 
bacon,  butter  and  cheese  making,  chicory  making,  and  tea  pack- 
ing. One  packing  house  greatly  increased  its  output  during  the 
year  1917,  and  another  has  been  projected.  American  machinery 
has  been  in  demand  for  these  various  industries,  and  when  shipping 
becomes  normal  again  much  more  will  be  ordered.  There  are  oppor- 
tunities in  these  lines  also  for  skilled  American  managers. 

Raw  Material  Abundant — J>ecrease  in  Commerce. 

The  following  named  industries  are  needed  here:  Fruit,  and  vege- 
table canning,  paper  making,  salt  utilization,  cement  making,  and 
wool  spinning  and  weaving.  There  is  an  abundance  of  raw  mate- 
rial at  hand  to  supply  these  industries,  and  a  market  on  the  spot. 

The  war  has  given  South  Africa  an  opportunity  to  establish  im- 
portant factories.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  new  industries 
should  become  permanent,  but  some  establishments  have  been  too 
short-sighted  to  build  for  the  future  and  have  devoted  their  whole- 
energies  to  putting  out  quantity  regardless  of  quality.  Keen  over- 
sea competition  will  soon  drive  this  class  out  of  business. 

Both  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London,  the  two  leading  ports  of 
the  eastern  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province,  arc  important  points  of 
transshipment  and  distribution  for  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  The 
total  foreign  commerce  of  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  fell  off 
in  value  in  1917,  largely  on  account  of  restricted  ocean  shipping. 
The  total  value  of  exports  alone  increased,  however,  due  to  higher 
prices.  There  was  an  increased  importation  of  textile  bags,  canned 
milk,  tea.  oils  of  all  kinds,  and  motorcycles.  On  the  other  hand  the 
importation  of  the  following  articles  decreased  appreciably:  Agri- 
cultural implements,  apparel  and  slops,  drugs  and  chemicals,  elec- 
trical supplies,  1  Hitter  and  cheese,  condiments,  confectionery,  grain 
and  flour,  lard  and  substitutes,  preserved  meats,  glassware,  under- 
wear and  millinery,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  manufacturers'  ma- 
chinery, rubber  goods,  books  and  stationery,  toys  and  fancy  goods, 
bicycles,  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood,  and  zinc.  The  decreased 
imports  of  butter  and  cheese,  confectionery,  flour,  lard  and  pre- 
served meats,  were  largely  replaced  by  products  of  local  manufac- 
ture. 
Opportunities  for  American  Exporters — Analysis  of  Export  Conditions. 

On  account  of  the  war  there  is  a  shortage  of  stocks  of  many  im- 
portant items  which  America  will  have  a  chance  to  supply  after 
peace   is  signed.     These  include   the   following:   Agricultural   ma- 
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chinery  and  implements,  iron  and  steel  products,  piping,  wire  and 
fencing,  hardware  and  tools,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  building  mate- 
rial, nails,  glass,  galvanized  iron,  illuminating,  lubricating,  motor, 
and  edible  oils,  paints  and  varnishes,  electrical  goods  and  supplies, 
drugs  and  technical  supplies  for  hospitals,  fertilizers,  especially  su- 
perphosphates, tanning  materials  and  leather  dyes,  print  paper, 
stationery  and  twine,  furniture  and  carpets,  boots  and  shoes  of  the 
better  grades,  cotton  ducks,  flour,  and  fancy  groceries. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  export  trade  of  the  district  are: 
(1)  The  decrease  in  quantity  and  value  of  asbestos,  mohair,  ostrich 
leathers,  goatskins,  and  cattle  hides;  (2)  the  increase  in  value, 
though  not  in  quantity,  of  sheepskins  and  wool;  (3)  the  increased 
value  of  food  exports. 

Exports  of  mohair  to  the  United  States  fell  off  about  07.  and  hides 
90  per  cent  in  both  quantity  and  value;  goatskins  decreased  nearly 
50  per  cent  in  quantity,  but  increased  33  per  cent  in  value;  sheep- 
skins show  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  value  but  a  similar  decline 
in  quantity;  scoured  wool  increased  in  quantity  300  and  in  value 
700  per  cent;  and  unwashed  wool  increased  3  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  60  per  cent  in  value. 

Domestic  Commerce. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  the  most  important  produce  market  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  biggest  ostrich-feather  market  in  the  world.  Scores 
of  firms  buy,  handle  on  commission,  sell,  and  prepare  for  export  the 
wool,  mohair,  hides,  skins,  and  ostrich  feathers  produced  in  the  in- 
terior. In  normal  times  there  is  a  large  public  municipal  auction 
of  these  articles,  held  on  a  regular  day  each  week.  Great  quantities 
are  also  sold  by  private  sale.  Buyers  from  America,  Europe,  and 
Japan  attend  these  sales.  During  1917  all  produce  increased  in 
price.  Fine  wool  clips  reached  unheard-of  figures  and  fortunes 
were  made  by  some  dealers  who  were  astute  enough  to  buy  early  and 
then  secure  shipping  space  to  America,  England,  or  Japan. 

The  total  value  of  wool  sold  on  the  public  municipal  market  of 
Port  Elizabeth  during  1917  was  £734,715  ($3,575,491)  and  the  quan- 
tity 17,075,823  pounds.  The  value  in  1916  was  £370,512  ($1,803,097) 
and  the  quantity  12,267,392  pounds.  Ostrich  feathers  were  dull 
throughout  the  year,  prices  being  about  the  same  as  in  1916. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  also  the  largest  wholesale  distributing  center  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  most  central  port,  and  the  greatest  com- 
mercial houses  are  located  here.  These  firms  import  and  handle 
every  kind  of  article  in  demand  by  the  white  and  native  populations. 
American  goods  are  supplanting  many  German  lines  and  should  per- 
sist after  the  war. 

Shipping  Facilities — Need  of  Direct  Service  from  New  York. 

With  large  quantities  of  raw  products  for  export  and  of  foreign 
goods  destined  to  this  district,  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  find  it 
profitable  to  make  Algoa  Ihry  a  port  of  call.  Algoa  Bay  is  in  reality 
only  an  open  roadstead,  but  ships  are  partially  sheltered  and  prac- 
tically safe.  There  are  three  fine  piers  fitted  with  railway  tracks 
and  modern  cranes  for  handling  cargo.  The  larger  vessels  load  and 
unload  at  anchor,  using  lighters.  Outer  harbor  works  for  the  further 
protection  of  vessels  have  been  planned,  but  the  war  has  held  up 
operations.     At  East  London  the  Buffalo  Eiver  affords  an  ample 
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and  safe  harbor  for  all  but  the  largest  vessels.  Shipping  in  1017 
between  South  Africa  and  England  and  between  South  Africa  and 
the  United  States  was  considerably  reduced,  and  freight  rates  went 
to  unheard-of  figures. 

After  the  war  there  must  be  established  between  South  Africa 
and  New  Fork  or  Boston  a  regular  and  frequent  service  of  cargo  and 
passenger  steamers.  Otherwise  the  United  States  shall  soon  lose  the 
trade  advantage  it  has  gained  in  the  last  four  years.  The  distance 
from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Xew  York  is  only  about  GOO  miles  greater 
than  to  London,  and  it  is  absurd  that  American  goods  should  be 
shipped  to  South  Africa  via  England.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
new  line  will  fly  the  American  Hag. 

Inland  Transportation. 

As  there  are  no  navigable  waterways  in  South  Africa,  all  inland 
transportation  is  by  railway  or  road.  Considering  the  number  of  the 
white  population,  the  railways  are  as  extensive  and  efficient  in  normal 
times  as  could  well  be  expected.  They  are  all  Government  owned 
and  operated,  and  rates  are  high.  Since  the  war  began  there  have 
been  very  few  extensions  or  improvements  in  this  district.  Curtail- 
ment of  service  and  utilization  of  scrapped  materials  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day.  There  is  great  need  of  new  equipment  of  all  kinds 
to  put  the  railways  into  good  order  again. 

Good  wagon  roads  in  this  district  are  few.  Motor  cars  find  it 
difficult  to  cover  distances  at  any  speed  and  motor  trucks  would  bo 
lost.  Most  road  transportation  is  by  enormously  heavy  ox-wagons 
drawn  by  six  to  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  which  move  very  slowly. 

Increased  Bank  Deposits — Cost  of  Living — Labor  Conditions.  * 

Appreciably  increased  bank  deposits  in  Port  Elizabeth  in  1017  are 
a  sign  of  prosperity,  but  indicate  also  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
capital  for  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise.  This  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  war,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  demand  for  this  idle 
capital  as  soon  as  the  war  ends.  It  is  possible  also  that  more  Ameri- 
can capital  might  find  profitable  investment  in  South  Africa,  as 
the  country  is  still  new  and  the  resources  far  from  developed. 

Coupled  with  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  district  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen.  This,  according  to  official  statistics,  reckoned  on 
certain  staple  articles,  has  increased  about  50  per  cent  since  1914; 
but  100  per  cent  is  nearer  the  reality.  To  the  merchants,  dealers,  and 
shippers  this  increase  is  nothing,  as  they  are  making  greater  profits 
than  ever  before,  but  to  the  salaried  man,  the  laborer,  and  even  the 
professional  man.  it  is  a  burden.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  mer- 
chants are  profiteering.  Prices  on  old  goods  are  almost  invariably 
advanced  to  equal  the  juices  it  would  take  to  replace  them,  and 
articles  of  domestic  make,  usually  inferior,  are  juiced  at  the  same 
rate  as  their  imported  equivalents. 

South  Africa  is  fortunate  in  having  an  abundance  of  cheap  native 
labor,  which  at  its  best  is  not  efficient  but  plentiful.  During  1917 
labor  conditions  were  normal.  Wages  naturally  increased,  but  not 
as  rapidly  as  prices.  There  were  no  strikes  or  disturbances  of  conse- 
quence in  the  Port  Elizabeth  district. 
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Decreased  Imports  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  New  London. 

From  the  following  table,  showing  the  value  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  for  the  years 
1916  and  1917,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  latter  year,  chiefly  on  account 
of  lack  of  shipping,  the  value  of  imports  decreased  over  $10,000,000. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  single  reduction  in  quantity  imported 
is  in  leather  goods,  the  decrease  from  191G  being  in  this  instance  due 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tanning,  and  boot  and  shoe  industries  in 
South  Africa. 


Articles. 


1916 


Quantity.       Value 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


PORT  ELIZABETH. 


Agricultural  implements 

Animals,  live " 

Antifriction  grease pounds . . 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammunition „. 

Assay  apparatus 

Bags  (textile) number. . 

Brass  and  manufactures 

Brush  ware 

Canvas  and  duck 

Carpets,  linoleum,  mats,  and  matting 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine hundredweight. . 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Dyestuffs  and  tanning  materials 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Electrical  supplies,  including  posts  and  wire 

Enameled  ware 

Foodstuffs,  beverages,  etc. : 

Ale,  beer,  mineral  water,  cider,  and  fruit  sirups 

Baking  powder pounds . . 

Biscuits  and  cakes do 

Butter,  cheese,  and  margarine do 

Chocolate  and  cocoa do 

Coffee  and  chicory do 

Condiments do 

Confectionery- 
Candy do 

Other do 

Corn,  wheat,  flour,  etc hundredweight. . 

Eggs,  fresh  and  preserved pounds.. 

Extracts  and  essences 

Farinaceous  foods pounds. . 

Fish,  preserved  and  canned do 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Lard,  drippings,  and  substitutes pounds. . 

Meats,  salted  and  canned do 

Milk,  canned do 

Rice do 

Sugar  and  sugar  products,  including  glucose .  .do 

Tea do. . . . 

Vegetables,  fresh  and  canned 

Wines  and  liquors 

Footwear  (not  leather) pairs. . 

Furniture,  including  basket  ware  and  rattans 

Glass,  glassware,  and  lamp  ware 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardware,  cutlery,  and  tools 

Hides  and  skins 

Hose,  Cre,  garden,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Lead,  and  manufactures 

Leather  goods: 

Boots  and  shoes pairs. . 

Harness,  saddlery,  etc 

Linen,  jute,  and  manufactures 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils,  all  kinds 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Perfumes  and  toilet  preparations 

Photographic  supplies 


890,  COO 


2, 927, 391 


5,198 


151,797 
213,514 
901,814 
182, 841 
9, 272, 159 
59,603 

1, 448,  750 
191,731 
701,316 
60, 694 


1, 253, 785 
1,051,805 


654,450 
1, 105, 528 
2, 356, 802 
8, 435, 226 

639, 896 
1,990,797 


190,937 


2,432,650 


$345,380 

15, 524 

42, 251 

6, 201, 405 

101, 486 
28, 527 

239, 125 
18. 293 
85,013 

144, 924 

291,416 

58,140 

78,565 

10, 313, 04S 

616, 165 
21,038 

174, "11 

500, 485 
85,217 

50,037 
49, 682 
44,360 
176,761 
62, 778 
865, 440 
150, 560 

366, 375 

41,380 

1, 638, 190 

12,303 

32, 202 

98, 761 

175,973 

87,110 

101,131 

300, 604 

294,316 

168, 454 

31,730 

575,551 

36, 231 

432, 695 

103, 170 

378.  848 

322,060 

2, 570, 276 

1,067,009 

23,184 

100,780 

302, 249 

25,277 

3,505,462 
522, 682 

87, 870 
999, 526 

83,055 
174, 810 
628, 445 
172, 532 
576, 233 
190, 864 

28, 065 


617,330 


2, 834, 042 


4,305 


193, 166 
2S, 024 
83,311 
92, 105 
6,511,957 
47, 533 

255,584 
38, 845 

470,355 
14, 96S 


912, 234 
714,117 


120,365 

205, 004 

2,247,976 

8,570,911 

394,713 

2,484,945 


82,487 


$297,  216 

14. 643 

32, 469 

4,562,S60 

115,623 
14, 926 

311, 986 
13, 432 
68,097 

197, 779 

211, 430 

34,854 

64, 179 

9, 964, 777 

504, 20S 
16, 750 

152, 283 

153, 601 
43, 609 

34, 192 
63,299 
6,307 
19, 612 
37,652 
603,607 
13,359 

69, 177 

9,305 

1,202,897 

3,660 

18, 775 

68, 895 

137,313 

36, 698 

24, 829 

63, 265 

378, 239 

170.149 

16;  551 

684, 264 

7,212 

371,543 

43.638 

417,628 

157,086 

1,460,626 

927, 589 

53,92'i 

55,812 

330,980 

8,867 

2,212,092 
9,558 

81, 222 
752,706 

53,055 
167, 656 
820, 229 
140, 102 
503,308 
129, 142 

37,307 
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Articles. 


TORT  KLIZABF.TH— COIIlinucil. 


viatc,  -i:\cr,  and  plated  ware 

Railway  and  tramway  materials. 
Rubber  goods,  including  tires. .. . 
Seeds 


sheep  and  cattle  dip 

Silk  and  *ilk  poods 

Soap pounds. 

Spoil i Dg  foods 

Stationery  and  books 

Surgical  and  denial  appliances 

'fallow  a  ad  grease pounds. 

Tents  and  tarpaulins 

Tin,  tinware,  and  zinc 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes,  etc 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Vehicles  and  pans: 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Carts,  carriages,  etc 

Motor  cars,  trucks,  and  parts 

Motorcycles  and  parts 

'  Tax,  paraffin,  and  stearin pounds. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  oilier  unities 


Total  merchandise. 

Government  stores 

Specie 


Total  imports,  Port  Elizabeth. 


EAST  LONDON, 


Agricultural  implements 

Animals,  live 

A  ntifricl  ion  grease pounds 

Apparel  and  slops 

Bags  (textile) number 

Brush  ware 

Canvas  and  duck 

Carpets,  linoleum,  mats,  and  matting 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine hundred  weight.. 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Electrical  supplies,  including  wire  and  posts 

Enameled  ware 

Foodstuffs,  beverages,  etc.: 

Ale,  beer,  mineral  water,  cider,  and  fruit  sirups 

Ha  king  powder pounds. 

Biscuits  and  cakes do... 

Butter,  cheese,  and  margarine do... 

Chocolate  and  cocoa do... 

Coffee  and  chicory do. .. 

Condiments. . . . .' do. .. 

Confectionery— 

Candy..". do... 

Oilier do... 

Corn,  wheat,  flour,  etc hundredweight. 

Ex 1 1 acts  and  essences 

Farinaceous  foods pounds. . 

Pish,  preserved  and  canned do 

Fruits  and  mils 

Lard,  drippings,  and  substitutes pounds. . 

Meals,  salted  and  canned do 

Milk,  canned do 

Rice do 

Sugar  and  sugai  products, including  glucose,  .do 

Tea do. . . . 

Vegetables,  fresh  and  canned 

Wines  and  liquors 

Ibol  wear  (nol  I' 'allien pairs. . 
multure,  including  baski  tware  and  rattans 
Ilass.  glassware,  and  lampware 
label  da sl ii  ry  and  millinery 

Hardware,  cutlery,  and  tools 

Hose,  garden.  I'.rc,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  n.  c.  s 

Leather  and  leather  goods: 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

Harness,  saddlery,  etc 


Quantity.       Value 


907, 337 
4§2  7,<~ 


1,3*6,950 


632,004 
"i,"  729,"  919 


2,007 


152,933 
48,645 

309, IKS 
31,897 

3,8ss,2i2 
27, 391 

288,979 
78,097 

649,871 


991. 420 
461,898 


215, 188 
255,375 
815,946 
2,344,012 
999,384 
344,821 


435,  2S2 


$139,041 
32,  S*3 

896,  S38 
35,691 
97, 486 

141,946 
98,313 
64,432 

974,  134 
47, 186 
43, 134 
31,452 
47.531 

217,727 

253, 540 

338, 996 

85,990 

1,341,850 

196,986 

59, 034 

242,3X6 

1,558,633 

376, 854 


44, 388, 797 
770, 158 
32. 1 19 


45,191,074 


439, 158 

35.292 

29,239 

1,212,050 

238,989 

23,856 

33,467 

69, 0.S5 

36,  755 

2, 639, 726 

1,110,949 

71,105 

194,, 533 

23,310 

16,848 
51,862 
9,032 
63,868 
15, 183 
364,875 
92, 439 

81,412 
17,217 
1,518,854 
16, 162 
75,. -its 
77,956 
27,447 
32,060 
63,629 
91.261 
49,  268 
36,863 
75,586 
14,045 
104,985 
22,624 

122,311 

105; 696 

589,570 
464,337 
139,005 
079,420 

621,671 
74,273 


1917 


Quantity. 


544,488 
114,363 


25,949 


397,928 
2,953,647 


1,398 


215,821 
25.961 

9S,997 

14.352 

4,018,072 

19,394 

90,751 
22,663 

176,669 


1,105,469 
230,298 


76,386 

75,083 

600,930 

2,113,471 

783,277 

419,085 


21,069 


169, 453 


Value. 


$120,942 
57, 298 

097, 452 
29,014 
82,112 
98,328 
70, 520 
37,826 

664,078 
29,768 
11,835 
24, 152 
45. 876 

148,472 

148,355 

179,623 

4,706 

1,388,777 

277. 599 
2,399 

197,015 
1,689,031 
1,177,697 


30,360,726 
544,556 
118,743 


37,024,025 


385,811 

27,659 

23,087 

815,460 

350, 227 

19,729 

47, 161 

54, 558 

20,600 

,669,674 

798, 495 

70.  or,; 

108,067 

13,874 

22. 104 
77.2s,-, 

1,742 
23.777 

6,910 
375,509 

0,701 

19.850 
5,261 

505,351 

9,626 

77, 455 
44,042 
12,371 
[8,605 

22.N00 

96, 133 
40,908 

24,980 
77,952 
5, 168 
99,140 
12,429 

120,086 
59,941 

367, 173 

411.526 
25,637 

638,451 

296, 165 
9,907 
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Articles. 


1916 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


east  London — continued. 


Linen,  jute,  and  manufactures. . . 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils,  all  kinds 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Perfumes  and  toilet  preparations. 

Plate,  silver,  and  plated  ware 

Railway  and  tramway  materials. 

Rubber"  goods,  including  tires 

Seeds. 


Sheep  and  cattle  dip 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Soap pounds. 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery  and  books 

Sulphur,  "flowers  of 

Surgical  and  dental  appliances 

Tallow  and  grease. pounds . 

Tents  and  tarpaulins 

Tin  and  tinware 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes,  etc 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Vehicles  and  parts: 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Carts,  carriages,  etc 

Motor  cars,  trucks,  and  parts 

Motor  cycles  and  parts 

Wax,  paraffin,  and  stearin pounds. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Woolen  manufactures 

Zinc 

All  other  articles 


208,513 


64S,  566 


2, 532, 579 


$17,519 

2, 012, 736 

-11,954 

96.386 

615,807 

IS  i.  333 

549, 949 

48, 319 

22,191 

10,006 

60.880 

14,512 

110, 148 

3S,621 

26. 868 

29, 851 

344,310 

16,351 

24, 766 

60,S22 

21, 160 

20,882 

51,497 

57, 585 

10,590 
39,  S86 
500,524 
21,953 
171, 9S2 
286,212 
627,282 
273, 490 
263,253 


90,817 


56,696 


Total  merchandise. 

Government  stores 

Specie 


18,544,455 

1,632,380 

32,119 


Total  imports,  East  London. 


20,208,954 


384,056 


$17,777 

1,976,373 

62,131 

78,939 

756,531 

120,237 

517,353 

36, 839 

8,181 

2,161 

50,008 

9,524 

85,339 

20, 872 

14,415 

25,734 

216,817 

2,453 

12,113 

5,835 

6,550 

9,295 

49,020 

26.S4S 

7,582 

5,699 

355,692 

19,218 

36,246 

176,630 

627,779 

88,960 

333,219 


14,681,710 

1,773,100 

61,318 


16, 516, 128 


Decreased  Volume,  but  Increased  Value  of  Exports. 

While  the  quantity  of  the  export  trade  declined  heavily  because 
of  war  conditions  and  the  consequent  shipping  difficulties,  the  infla- 
tion of  prices  more  than  balanced  the  loss  in  volume;  so  that  the 
values  in  1917  show  an  increase  of  more  than  $3,500,000  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1916 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1917 


Pounds. 


Value. 


rORT   ELIZABETH. 


Angora  goat  hair 

Asbestos,  raw 

Foods  (chiefly  maize) . . 

Goatskins 

Hides  of  cittle 

Ostrich  feathers,  crude . 

Sheepskins 

Tobacco 

Wool: 

Scoured 

Unwashed 

All  other  articles 


14,357,057 

1,7S4,348 


4,027,708 

5,782,'639 

213,711 

13, 078, 507 

25,326 

5, 800, 590 
30, 066, 820 


W, 


647, 814 
73,041 
219,956 
875,211 
301,059 
156, 7S7 
116,928 


710, 894 
490, 286 
112,322 


3,027,549 
1,063,515 


1,874,273 

3,389,364 

142,035 

7,837,953 

22, 897 

6,969,571 
28, 466, 142 


$1,146,210 
47,619 
830, 030 
698,338 
895, 893 
52S, 740 
2, 155, 154 
7,762 

5, 089, 673 

9,028,978 

28,611 


Total  South  African  produce . 
Reexports 


Grand  total. 


19,711,106 
211,313 

19,922,419 


20, 457, 014 
165, 529 

20, 622, 543 
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Articli  i. 

1916 

1917 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds, 

Value. 

EAST  LONDON. 

2,306,688 
5,198,778 

$597,499 
168,118 
293,611 
297,567 
788,  830 
750,244 

1 , 223, 726 

9,973,391 

64,111 

31,943 

3 18, SOS 
772,  SIX) 

$104,455 

22, 444 

1,187,029 

1,410,631 
3,351,793 

5, 232, 386 

2,527,698 

53,154,252 

191 , 737 

554,242 
1,675.315 
5,525,061 

2,874,772 
39,758,584 

223,333 

498  870 

1,316,563 

2,219.751 

\\  ool: 

11,742.203 

8, 734 

Total  South  A frican  produce 

14,19.">,  040 
112,.r>13 

17,313,382 

96,838 

<  irand  total 

14,307,553 

17,410,220 

Parallel  with  the  decrease  in  the  importation  of  leather  goods, 
noted  above,  is  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  export  of  hide--. 
There  were  about  1.000.000  fewer  cattle  hides  shipped  to  the  United 
States  alone  in  1917  than  in  1910. 

Annual  Declared  Export  Return. 

The  table  below  gives  the  declared  export  return  from  Port  Eliza- 
beth and  East  London  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1917.  No  goods  were  exported  to  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
or  the  Philippines. 


Articles. 


A  loes pounds . . 

Angora  goal  hair do 

Angora  goal  hair,  on  skin do 

A sbestos,  unmanufact ured tons. . 

ISiichu  leaves pounds.. 

Hides  and  skins: 

Calf,  dry do 

Cat  l  le,  dry do 

Fur,  dry." 

Goat,  dry pounds. . 

Horse,  dry do 

Sheep,  dry do 

I.icoriee  root .' do 

Ostrich  feat  hers 

Wattle  hark pounds. . 

Wool: 

Seoured do 

Unwashed do 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Quantity.        Value. 


3, 439 
4,698,665 


39 

4,500 

13, 135 
1,871,105 


2, 212, 592 


7/J7(',117 
2,763 


2,241,164 
33,856,154 


$279 
1,887,996 


3,864 

4,  7130 

4,059 

534,974 

3,977 

482.260 


302 
456,082 

46, 400 

965, 2U3 

7,296,011 

2,848 


13,215,642 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


15,224 
1 , 596, 973 

ISO,  102 
145 


65, 676 

1, so,  242 


1,244,632 

3,3S5 

5, 938, 005 

14,323 


8,  961,'  174 
34,599,046 


$1,658 
658,563 

67,513 
19.960 


21,827 
62,851 

203 

636, 705 

320 

2,107,552 

2,828 

496, 727 


7,432,980 

11,816,372 
1,283 


23,327,342 
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